













































One of the many newly opened food stores in “starving Russia.’ 
Attention Mr. Hearst. 
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If you are already a subscriber renew with this special offer. 


FREE =o YARDS OF VIVID 
PHOTOS OF SOVIET RUSSIAg 


“USSR IN CONSTRUCTION” is the world’s most 
beautiful periodical. It is lavishly printed, in the 
Soviet Union, in beautiful rotogravure. Page after 
page of huge photographic reproductions of events 
and achievements in the Soviet Union. Over 500 
photographs tell the story of the building of a new 
society as it affects every corner of that vast country. 
A photographic panorama of history in the making. 
Each copy a keep-sake for all time. We will send you 
five different elaborate issues FREE. Read special 
offer below. 


Why Do They Lie About 
The Soviet Union? 


Certain newspapers and magazines are carrying on a vicious 
campaign of slander, lies and distortions about the Soviet Union. 





Fantastic tales of starvation continually are repeated in the face - 


of the fact that Soviet harvests last year were record breaking. 
At a time when bountifully stocked food stores are opening all 
over Russia these tales are intensified. It is a matter of the 


greatest importance to you to know 
what really is going on in the 
Soviet Union, to know why fascist 
war mongers both here and abroad 
seek to attack the Soviet Union. 
Only by reading SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 
formed. 


can you be fully in- 
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issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is crammed with interesting articles 
by writers of world renown. Among our contributors are such writers 
as Maxim Gorki, Corliss Lamont, Henri Barbusse, Romain Rolland, 
Ilya Ehrenbourg, Anna Louise Strong, James Waterman Wise, Myra 
Page, etc. Some of the most interesting and important articles ever 
published in America on the Soviet Union will appear in forthcoming 






issues. 


Here’s an opportunity for you to subscribe to this magazine at the low 
regular subscription 















ALSO FREE 


Corliss Lamont, nationally known 
authority has just written a new ill- 
ustrated, 40 page booklet “Socialist 
Planning in Soviet Russia.” This 
booklet explains clearly just what 
you want to know about Russia and 
the benefits of Socialist Planning. A 
Copy of this will be included FREE. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—Desk 142 

824 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TO. 
DAY magazine for one year, the booklet “Socialist 
Planning in Soviet Russia,” and five issues of USSR in 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Serena deed Cate 








price of only $1.00 and 


secure these valuable alleled in the history of the 
gifts at no cost to your- 
self. 





SPECIAL 
OFFER 


The regular price of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY is $1.00 a 
year. Send us $1.00 and we will 
send you a year’s subscription, 
12 splendid issues, and include 
the booklet “Socialist Planning 
in Soviet Russia,” by Corliss 
Lamont, and five beautiful is- 
sues of “USSR IN CONSTRUC- 
TION” FREE. This offer can- 
not be repeated. Hurry! Money 
back if not more than satisfied. 
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A typical Soviet worker at play. 
The growth of sport activity is unpar- 
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Franco-Soviet Pact 
To mutual aid pact between the 


Soviet Union and France, which 
was signed on May 2, followed by a sim- 
ilar pact between the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia, signed on May 15, is the 
latest move in the unceasing diplomatic 
campaign being waged by the USSR to 
defend the working class in the capital- 
ist world, as well as her own people, 
from a new imperialist war. The new 
pact makes two important contributions 
to the cause of world peace. First, it 
gives strength to the collective security 
guarantees provided for in the statutes 
of the League of Nations. And secondly, 
it serves warning to Nazi Germany, the 
chief aggressor nation, that any attack 
on its part will meet with the united 
resistance of the two powers signing the 
agreement. 


HE signing of the Franco-Soviet 
pact destroyed the Nazi hopes 
aroused by the repeated interruption of 
negotiations between the two countries, 
hopes that had envisaged the wrecking 
of the pact negotiations so that the ban- 
dits of the fascist Reich might proceed 
as per schedule with their plans to grab 
the Soviet Ukraine. As was to be ex- 
pected, a howl of righteous anger arose 
from the Hitler press. The pact was not 
only “unmoral”; it was nothing less than 
the “old-fashioned military alliance un- 
der a new name.” But the fact remains 
that it is not a military alliance under 
any name. The fact remains that the 
door has been left wide open for Ger- 
many and Poland to join the pact as 
well, As Harold Denny pointed out in 
his dispatch from Moscow to the New 
York Times (May 11): “The Soviets 
have not only left the door open for 
Germany to join the new pact but have 
put a ‘welcome’ mat on the threshold. 
If the pact is such that Germany can:‘en- 
ter, then Poland can also.” Of course 
it is unlikely that the Germany which 
refused to enter the Eastern Locarno 
agreement will join the Franco-Soviet 
act which her refusal forced upon the 
SSR. But all her hypocritical protes- 
tations at this date only serve further 
to unmask the Nazis’ imperialist designs 


against the USSR. 










T HE German fascists are not the only 
critics of the Franco-Soviet pact. 
Certain mis-leaders of the revolutionary 
working class have also leveled their 
criticisms against the USSR for playing 
ball with an imperialist power like 
France. Now the very fact that the Sov- 
iet Union has successfully completed a 
mutual aid pact with France in itself 
shows the strength, industrial and cul- 
tural, of the USSR and loudly pro- 
claims the force for peace that the Red 
Army has become. As Molotoff has said: 
“Without the power of the Red Army, 
the peace of Europe could not be guar- 
anteed.” Moreover, from the outset, the 
Soviet Union has consistently taken ad- 
vantage of the contradictions among 
the imperialist powers both to preserve 
itself from attack and to promote world 
peace. The Soviet Union has at no time 
placed complete hope in treaties and 
has never felt that treaties alone could 
safeguard its people from attack. As 
the Communist Party of the USSR 
stated when the pact with France was 
signed: “Diplomatic agreements and di- 
plomacy are not decisive factors in his- 
tory. They are merely its tools. But 
their action may serve the cause of 
peace, may become the expression of 
the peace aspirations of the masses.” 


VY hOus G, 
FeRotany 


While the Soviet Union continues to use 
all available bourgeois instruments for 
helping to preserve peace, it still places 
its main guarantee on the constant 


growth of Socialist construction, 
strengthening the Red Army, and the 
growing sympathy among workers and 
farmers throughout the world. : 


Latest Hearst Hireling 
| oye viptenage in this issue we pub- 


lish two letters from a woman, a 
mother, living in the Soviet Ukraine. 
These letters, written without any 
thought of publication, from the heart 
of William Randolph Hearst’s “starva- 
tion belt,” are in themselves the best 
sort of answer to the rotten lies, con- 
cocoted by Hearst’s pen prostitutes and 
circulated in Hearst’s yellow press, 
about starvation in the Ukraine. Never- 
theless, it is not to be expected that 
anything as commonplace as the truth 
will stop Mr. Hearst in his attempt to 
poison the minds of the American peo- 
ple and prepare them for the blessings 
of fascism and war. As long as there 
is a liar left to slander the workers and 
farmers of the USSR, he can be assured 
of a hearty welcome and considerably 
more than thirty pieces of silver from 
our Public Enemy Number One. 






























HE latest candidate for the thirty 
pieces is a wealthy young American 
fascist by the name of Richard H. 


Sanger. Not that this young man 
needed the money. Far be it from us 
to libel him like that. On the contrary, 
he lies about the Soviet Union out of 
sheer idealism. Mr. Sanger worked for 
some months on the Moscow Daily 
News, so of course that makes him an 
“ex-Communist” to boss Hearst. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Sanger is not now and 
never was a Communist, ex or other- 
wise. Mr. Sanger is now what he al- 
ways was, a very class conscious mem- 
ber of the American upper crust, an 
admirer of Hitler and Mussolini and a 
seeker after ways and means of protect- 
ing his inheritance of plundered wealth 
from the working class which produced 
it. What more natural than that he 
should sell himself to the man on the 
yellow horse, the promoter of fascism 
in the United States and the avowed 
enemy of the workers, American as well 
as Russian. Seema Rynin, who as city 
editor of the News in 1932 gave Mr. 
Sanger some of his first assignments, 
gives an interesting sidelight on Hearst’s 
latest hireling. After refuting in detail 
a number of Mr. Sanger’s slanders and 
misrepresentations about starvation in 
the Ukraine, Miss Rynin has this to 
say: “I recall a conversation I had with 
him shortly before he left the Soviet 
Union. I asked him: ‘What do you 
think about the Soviet Union?’ He 
shrugged and said in effect that he 
came from a town named after his fam- 
ily. ‘After all, I’ve been brought up 
and educated to a different system,’ 
said Mr. Sanger. ‘Several generations 
of my people have served on the State 
legislature. Ill always feel that our 
system is the best.’” Of course it is 
quite engaging to find that Mr. Sanger 
can tell the truth—sometimes. But in 
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passing we may be permitted the reflec- 
tion that “our” capitalist system must 
be in pretty rotten shape if it has to be 
bolstered up by lies about the land of 
Socialism. 


Farm Debts Cancelled 


+ one help farmers modernize equip- 
ment and improve their living con- 
ditions, the Soviet government has can- 
celled all debts of collective farms to 
the State Bank of Agriculture prior to 
1933. In cold cash, this is a total of 
437,500,000 rubles, approximately 53 
percent of all debts owed by the col- 
lectives. This does not mean that the 
farms are unable to pay their debts; it 
is not a matter of a capitalist mora- 
torium. It means that the financial 
status of the Soviet government is so 
strong that there is no need to collect 
them. More than this, it means that the 
grain deliveries have been so abundant 
that they more than paid for the gov- 
ernment expenditure on the farms. 
With the national income rising from 
35 to 56 billion rubles for the four years 
ending in 1934, and wages increasing 
94 percent, the workers and farmers in 
the USSR are in a position to garner 
the dividends of Socialism. The money 
which would have gone to pay debts 
contracted prior to 1933 can now go in- 
to the purchase of new agricultural ma- 
chinery, in the manufacture of which 
the Soviet Union has taken the world 
lead. It can go into the purchase of 
consumer goods, whose production has 
so enormously increased during the sec- 
ond Five Year Plan. The Soviet So- 
cialist farmers can truthfully be said to 
be on the highroad to a life whose rich- 
ness and fullness has never before been 
equalled by farmers anywhere. In the 
United States, it is interesting to note 


in comparison, with approximately l.,- 
000,000 farmers out of work, the gross 
farming income has droppéd from $11,- 
950,000,000 in 1929 to $5,240,000,000 in 
1932, while during the same period 
farm foreclosures have increased from 
19 out of every 1000 in 1929 to 40 out 
of every 1000 in 1932, 


F.S.U, Delegation Returns 


\ geo F.S.U. trade-union delegation to 
the Soviet Union is scheduled to re- 
turn to New York on June 12. On the 
night of June 14, at St. Nicholas Pal- 
ace, 60 West 66th Street, there will be 
a mass welcome for the twelve dele- 
gates who, as guests of the Soviet Trade 
Unions, have had an opportunity to dis- 
cover for themselves the truth about the 
Soviet Union and are now coming home 
to tell the facts to their fellow-workers. 
The delegates will tell what they saw 
on their visit to the collective farms of 
the Ukraine, to factory and mine, work- 
ers homes and clubs, theatres and 
schools. They will be on hand to an- 
swer questions arising- from Hearst’s 
campaign of slander against the USSR. 
The trade-union delegation is the best 
answer to Hearst’s lies that the F.S.U. 
can possibly give. All Friends of the 
Soviet Union should be present on June 
14th to hear their delegates report. 


EANWHILE, the following state- 

ment by Mrs. Victor Berger of 
Milwaukee, one of the delegates, will 
interest our readers. Mrs. Berger has 
been a member of the Socialist Party 
for forty yars. “I am greatly moved,” 
she said, speaking of the great May Day 
demonstration in Moscow, “by this stu- 
pendous demonstration of power, disci- 
pline, devotion and love of the millions 
of toilers for their Socialist Fatherland. 
As long as the governments of other 
lands have not accepted the suggestion 
of the Soviet government to disarm, the 
Red Army remains the most reliable de- 
fender of peace.” 





























HE Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 

signed by the USSR and France in 
Paris on May 2, is a fact of major im- 
portance in the field of international 
relations. The character of this Treaty 
and its purposes clearly ensue from the 
text itself. All of its decisions are per- 
meated by one endeavor: maximum co- 
operation for guaranteeing peace. 


The Soviet-French Treaty is a direct 
continuation of that consistent peace 
policy which the USSR has been follow- 
ing since the first days of its existence. 


Striving to make use of everything 
that would in any degree whatever, help 
to strengthen peaceful relations, the 
USSR concluded a series of non-aggres- 
sion pacts at various times. The USSR 
concluded such pacts, as is well-known, 
with almost all of its eastern and west- 
ern neighbors and also with almost all 
of the large European powers. During 
their time these pacts played a definite, 
positive role, as regards strengthening 
the relations of peace and confidence 
between the USSR and a number of 
capitalist countries. 


However, even during the period 
when these non-aggression pacts were 
being concluded it became evident that 
it was impossible to limit oneself to 
agreements of such a type, and that 
they alone could not be regarded as a 
sufficient and effective guarantee of 
peace. 

That is why the USSR considered it 
impossible to stop here and why it con- 
tinued to seek new, supplementary guar- 
antees. In particular the collapse of the 
Disarmament Conference and the with- 
drawal of certain governments from the 
League of Nations became striking in- 
dices of the growing danger of war. 
The problem of creating more effective 
guarantees of peace was therefore pre- 
sented in its entire importance. 

The USSR repeatedly declared, 
through its leaders, its complete readi- 
ness not only fully to support normal 
political and economic relations with 
any capitalist state irrespective of its 
political regime, but also to cooperate 
with such governments which for one 
or another reasons were not interested 
in war but were striving for the guar- 
anteeing of peace. 


T IS quite clear that the united 

forces of the greatest possible num- 
ber of governments for the purpose of 
strengthening peace would create truly 
important and effective guarantees of 
security. The USSR has therefore been 
the convinced advocate of the collective 
organization of security. Experience 
has shown, however, that such a great 
union of governments, as the League of 
Nations is not sufficient of itself for in- 
suring such guarantees. The USSR 
through its Peoples Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs Litvinov has pointed out 
in the League of Nations those imper- 
fections and gaps in the system of guar- 





THE SOVIET-FRENCH TREATY 


antees of security as provided for by 
the League of Nations Covenant. 

Experience has also shown that the 
best supplement to the collective guar- 
antees provided for by the Covenant of 
the League is the conclusion of regional 
agreements by means of which govern- 
ments interested in guaranteeing secu- 
rity in a definite region guarantee aid 
and support to each other in case of 
attack. There is thus created a situation 
according to which any eventual ag- 
gressor knows beforehand, that if he 
attempts to execute his aggressive de- 
signs he will not only be isolated, but 
will also meet the resistance of an en- 
tire group of governments bound to 
each other by obligations of mutual as- 
sistance. 


The profound difference in principle 
between pacts of mutual assistance and 
those treaties of alliance to which bour- 
geois governments so readily have re- 
course, is quite evident. Such treaties 
of alliance usually had in view the iso- 
lation and surrounding of one or an- 
other government, and led to the devel- 
opment of hostile groupings which, in 
the final analysis, hastened the outbreak 
of war. 

The pacts on mutual assistance have 
quite another character. They are open 
for all who desire to join in, and by 
this fact alone they exclude all possibil- 






ity of being used for the purpose of iso- 
lating or surrounding anyone whom- 
soever. 

For instance, the first draft of the 
Eastern European Pact of Mutual As- 
sistance had in view, from the very be- 
ginning, the participation of Germany 
and Poland. The USSR and France 
spared no efforts to persuade the Ger- 
man and Polish governments to adhere 
to the Eastern Pact. It was only when 
they were convinced that the govern- 
ments of Hitler and Pilsudski had firm- 
ly decided not to bind themselves by 
obligations of mutual assistance that the 
USSR and France, not desiring, because 
of this, to give up the work of strength- 
ening security by means of the creation 
of collective guarantees, concluded a bi- 
lateral agreement for the purpose of de- 
fining more clearly and strengthening 
the guarantees of security provided by 
the League of Nations Covenant. 

The signing of this Treaty, however, 
does not exclude the possibility of con- 
cluding an Eastern European Pact of 
Mutual Assistance. As heretofore, both 
contracting parties consider this desir- 
able. In the concluding protocol this is 
taken up clearly and exhaustively. No 
one can therefore say that the Soviet- 
French Treaty of May 2 is directed 
against any government whatsoever. 

The signing of the Treaty of May 2 
once more gives evidence of the fact 
that in the face of the increasing danger 
of war the Soviet Union firmly and 
steadfastly continues its fight for peace. 





SOWIET RUSSIA TODAY. 


} 
EDWIN SEAVER, Editor 
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@ Oyster fishing is an important industry in the Far East. 
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Women farmers of the neigh- 


boring fishermen’s settlements working at the oyster export station in Andreyev Bay, near 
Vladivostok. 


At gray dawn our little Japanese 
steamer nosed into the port of Vladi- 
vostok. I came out of my cabin to find 
a tall red army man standing in long 
soldier’s coat on the fore-deck, serene, 
watchful, smiling. I asked him a few 
questions and he answered with casual 
politeness. I remembered by contrast 
the fussy Japanese officers at every port 
I had passed, everyone of which had 
cross-questioned me for an hour or 
more on all details of my existence. 
Japan is nervous; the Soviets are serene. 

Japanese spies had seated themselves 
beside me in my taxi; they had watch- 
fully waited while I shopped for ki- 
monos; they had seen me off at every 
railway station. By contrast it seemed 
that Vladivostok took an almost discon- 
certing lack of interest in my arrival. 
A representative of Intourist supplied 
an auto for my baggage and bought me 
my ticket to Moscow; then he turned 
me loose in the busy streets of the city 
to fight for my place in tram-cars and 
in the throngs at the State Bank who 
were getting money-transfers. Only 
much practised insistence on my part 
among the clerks at the bank unearthed 
the confession that Moscow Daily News 
had sent me a huge sum in rubles as ex- 
pense account to Moscow . . . Here I 
was, come clear around the world to 
this Soviet outpost on the Pacific, and 
they were just too busy to notice me. 

Ten long days to Moscow. The 
longest rail journey in the world. Twice 
as long as the fast steamers take from 
Cherbourg to New York. Like a 
steamer, the train develops its own life; 
its flirtations, its confidences, its card- 
games, its continued discussions. 

It is a train of pioneers, dressed in 
rather worn woolen clothes and padded 
leather. The passengers are engineers, 
army men, technical experts. That 
twenty-one year old girl who sits so 
mouse-like in her corner is a traffic tech- 
nician, who has lived for two years in a 
railway car working on the problems of 
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equipping the second track of the Far 
Eastern Railway. On the third day she 
gets out a picture of her graduating 
class and shows me with shy pride that 
she was the only girl among them. She 
shows me also the picture of a stalwart 
youth in the group. 

“He is my special friend,” she says, 
“and we planned to come east together. 
But they gave him another assignment. 
I’m meeting him soon in Leningrad to 
get married”... In former days it was 
the girl who waited at home while the 
man went out to the frontier; now 
sometimes it works the reverse way... 

Another of the young women is a 
coal-mine technician going to a mining 
conference in Novo-Sibirsk; she also is 
not over twenty-five years old. A third 
is the wife of a red army commander 
going back to her two-year-old baby 
who lives regularly with its grand- 
mother during the six months each year 
that she spends with her husband in the 
Far East. At one of the stations pas- 
sengers arrive from the gold fields; at 
another we receive members of a geo- 
logical survey. A pioneer train in a 
country of pioneers. 


Woods, swamps, prairies, mountains 
follow each other day after day. A vast 
untamed wilderness. Reminiscent of 
the Far West of America in its early 
days. An army engineer who chances 
to share my table at dinner before Ha- 
barovsk, and who is celebrating his re- 
turn from distant wilds by airplane by 
consuming a whole bottle of port, brags 
to me of the heroism of the pioneers of 
the Far East. 

“Take Comsomolsk, our new ship- 
yard center on the Amur. It is called 
Comsomolsk for the thousand Young 
Communists who came as the first volun- 
teers to build it. Terrible conditions! 
Fifty below zero in winter and the un- 
conquered mosquitoes in summer. Im- 
possible to fight them, the first settlers 
were ill-equipped with nets. Half of 
that first bunch died,—you’ll never 
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guess of what? Of blood-poisoning 


from mosquitoes! Only one episode in 


our heroic conquest of this wilderness. 
Now of course the woods are cleared 
and the Amur breezes have blown out 
the mosquitoes. 

He said it with a serious face, yet I 
was somehow suspicious. Not for noth- 
ing am I an old resident of Seattle; I 
am used to the brag of the American 
Far West. So I repeated the tale to 
some bonafide residents of Comsomolsk 
who got on the train later, and their 
knowing grins informed me that the 
army engineer had been “stringing me” 
as a tenderfoot. “Yes,” I said, “your 
Far East is like our Far West in the 
‘tall tales’ it offers.” 


* * * 


Yet he might have told me equally 
“tall tales” that would have been true 
ones. For the Soviet Far East is grow- 
ing in its industrial production twice as 
fast as the amazing record set by the 
rest of the U.S.S.R. in its Five Year 
Plan. If the rate is fast, the actual 
amount of industry is still very 
meager, amounting to only one per cent 
of the Soviet Union’s total. The exploi- 
tation of raw resources is still the chief 
activity of this great undeveloped terri- 
tory. Only eight per cent of it has even 
been explored, and its population aver- 
ages one person to a square mile of ter- 
ritory. Yet its wealth of fish, furs, oil, 
coal, gold and rare woods make it rank 
high in exports; with a population of 
two million, only one-eightieth that of 
the Soviet Union, it exports one-tenth 
of all the Soviet exports. 


* * * * * 


At every railway station the passen- 
gers rush first for newspapers, and then 
inspect the station buffet to see if it 
offers any change from our dining-car. 
Food in the Far East is monotonous; all 
variety is still brought many days by 
rail. Newspapers from Moscow are ten 
days belated, then nine, eight, seven 
days. None the less the news-stands are 
more varied than the restaurants. They 
have scores of journals and hundreds 
of books. 

Here are popular magazines: “The 
Farm Woman” with a smiling girl driv- 
ing a tractor,—a figure almost as stereo- 
typed for Soviet publications as the se- 
ductively made-up damsel is for the 
American magazines. “The Red Army 
Man”, whose covers show a parachute 
jumper in a thrillingly hazardous posi- 
tion. Here is the technical quarterly 
“Construction practise,” illustrated with 
copious diagrams and pictures and the 
lively “Our Achievements” edited by 
Gorky. More solid are the tomes of 


“Socialist Reconstruction and Science,” 
or the “Military Review” or the chaste 
uncut pages of the literary magazine 


“Red Soil.” 


Besides these well-known 
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VLADIVOSTOK TO MOSCOW 


stand-bys from Moscow there are dozens 
of local journals varying from district 
to district. 

I turn to the books. A heavy tome 
entitled “The Political Role of Present 
Day Religion” jostles a _ well-dia- 
grammed volume “What a Blast-Fur- 
naceman Should Know.” “Short Course 
in Organic Chemistry,” “Basic Me- 
chanics,” “Mechanization of Transport,” 
—is this light reading for a railway 
trip? Not exactly; these railway news- 
stands also serve the backwoods popula- 
tion and reflect their tastes. Are you in- 
terested in “Rationalization of Steel 
Plants” or “Problems of Shifting Con- 
tacts in  Electro-Machine-Building”? 
These also you can buy at the railway 
station. As we approach the Urals a 
volume on “Soviet Birches” reminds me 
that large sections of the birch-wood 
dwellers are deeply interested in re- 
searches into the making of bent-wood 
furniture from birch. 

Further east there had been military 
books in quantities. There were no 
scare-head books on “Japanese Menace” 
or “Yellow Peril,” to stir civilian popu- 
lations into war. But solid tomes on 
“Field Tactics of the Japanese Army,” 
“Tanks,” “Proposed Systems of Artil- 
lery,”—all of them with copious dia- 
grams and illustrations. “War Tactics 
Abroad” was a regular journal consist- 
ing of articles culled from foreign mili- 
tary publications. A text-book of a 
thousand pages discussed “Foreign 
Bourgeois Armies,” describing with hun- 
dreds of diagrams the organization and 
tactics of every important military force 
in the world. All of it cool as a prob- 
lem in engineering,—a regular library 
for a military academy. 

“I suppose you sell these books to the 
red commanders,” I said to the young 
woman in charge of the stand... 

“The general population buys a lot 
of them” she answered. “Our defense is 
not merely a matter of the regular army 
but of all citizens. Lots of them take 
military courses.” 

“Yes,” said a Russian friend. “If the 
Japs start anything they won’t get past 
our first defenses.” 

* * * * * 

For thousands of miles of sparsely 
settled wilderness the Soviet borders 
march with those of Manchukuo, On 
the one side pioneers reclaiming 
swamps and forests; on the other side 
smoke of burning villages whose inhabi- 
tants had dared resist the “indepen- 


dence” conferred by Japan. For much 
of the border the Amur River serves as 
boundary line; Soviet ships passing up 
and down it often see deserted villages 
on the other side. 

Last October in a single month from 
a single Manchurian district 27,000 
Chinese fled back to China, and the 
previous month 18,000 Koreans went 
back to Korea. The basic cause for 
this flight has been the cruel thorough- 
ness with which the Japanese destroy 
whole peasant populations who are 
suspected, (not without cause) of giving 
aid and comfort to “patriotic bandits,” 
ie, to guerilla fighters who oppose 
Japan. 

On the Soviet side of the border red 
army troops assist new settlers with auto 
transport or turn out in organized com- 
panies to help get in the harvest. The 
collectivized farmers return the compli- 
ment not only by studying military 
strategy but by buying for farmwork 
“standardized carts of army model” in 
order to be ready to fit at once into 
volunteer defense forces if the need 
should come. Such are the close rela- 
tions between civilians and army in the 
Soviet Far East. 


= * * * * 

As we draw nearer to European Rus- 
sia we note the first results of the “rail- 
way campaign” launched by Kagan- 
ovich, the new chief of railways. Every 
station has been swept and cleared of 
debris; the result is an unusual width 
of platform that tempts our travel- 
Wall news- 
papers in station corridors are featur- 
ing self-criticisms and socialist compe- 
titions with other stations. Great red 
banners are exhorting railway workers 
to heed the challenge of “our Comrade 
Kaganovich” and bring transport up to 
an efficiency worthy of the rest of the 
Soviet economy. 

Other red banners welcome “Our 
Heroic Workers from the China East- 
ern.” These are now, to the number 
of twenty thousand men, women and 
children, evacuating Manchuria as a re- 
sult of the sale of the China Eastern. 
For three years their position has been 
one of considerable danger, for they 
have been subjected to attack by armed 
bands of White Russian hooligans 
(whom the Japanese have not discour- 
aged), and also to frequent arrest and 


cramped limbs to dance. 





even torture in prison by local Japanese 
military. Deaths and cases of torture 
have mounted annually into hundreds. 

Now these heroic railway workers 
who held the thin line of Soviet trans- 
port across the increasingly unsettled 
lands of Manchukuo are coming back in 
special trains to a rousing welcome. 
Irkutsk receives them in a special sta- 
tion, gives rooms, food, baths and infor- 
mation, sends them then in through 
trains to their new jobs and homes. 
There is place for all of them in the ex- 


panding railway system of the Soviets. 
* * * * * 


As we come to the wide plains of 
Western Siberia the spring meets us. 
Snows of mid-April gave place to the 
early sowing in collective fields. Great 
areas, better worked this spring than 
has ever been known in rural Russia. 
Across them move organized human be- 
ings in a new rhythm. 

No longer the ragged movement of 
scores of individual peasants, each alone 
on his lonely acre, and no longer the 
great mass march of scores of horses 
following each other down the field, 
which had proved not always very effi- 
cient, since the delay of one horse 
stopped all. 


The rhythm which has developed now 
is a subtle, complex rhythm, based on. an 
accurate division of labor, and the ad- 
justing of it in small groups to the con- 
tours of the soil. Here a group of six 
ploughs move forward together; a short 
distance away advance two seeders, 
while a single harrow, held by a girl, is 
finishing a corner of the field. There 
is no halt and no haste, but all of them 
move steadily, swinging freely in a con- 
scious harmony with all the others. 

It was not like farming; it was not 
like a factory. It was like music—a 
dance, a symphony of man with the 
earth. There flashed into one’s mind 
some of the typical expressions of pres- 
ent-day Soviet literature. “When work 
itself lives in your hands, becomes 
sublime, exalted, knit into a wonderful 
wholeness with people, with machinery 
and horses, when a song arises of its 
own accord to the lips, ready to burst 
out simultaneously from scores of peo- 
ple.”—Even a traveller passing swiftly 
in a train could feel the rhythm that . 
rose from those sunlit fields of early 
spring. 
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¢ ROLLO WARD 


| THOSE WHO BUILT STALINGRAD 


Editor's Note: Here is a_ sketch 
from what Maxim Gorki has described 
i as “one of the most interesting and novel 
books which has appeared in our lit- 
erature in the last fifteen years.” The 
name of this book, which has just been 
issued by International Publishers, is 
“Those Who Built Stalingrad: As Told 
By Themselves.” 

When the Soviet Union undertook to 
build the largest tractor plant in the 
world, it was met with sneers and mock- 
ery by the outside world. The plant 
arose in record time: the sneers turned 
to incredulity, but then gave way to “I 
told you so” when the 144 tractors per 
day were not forthcoming. But these, 
and more, came also. 

The builders tell with “much simple 
Bolshevik truth” how it was done. The 
Siberian blacksmith, the American tool 
maker, the Mordvin tribeswoman, the 
manager of the plant (the son of 
a brassfounder and grandson of a feudal 
serf), the worker's daughter, the Soviet 
engineers, not excluding the jovial 
American, Rollo Ward, sketch this vivid 
picture of stupendous Socialist construc- 
tion. 


I am forty-two years old. Conse- 
quently I was born in 1891. My home 


is Lynn in the State of Massachusetts. 
There I went to the elementary school 
and after finishing I went to work in 


factories in various places in America, 
but I never changed my type of ma- 
chine. I’ve been working the whole 
time on Gleasons. 

In May 1930, I came with a group of 
Americans to work at the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant. I worked as senior fore- 
man in the Gleason machine depart- 
ment, where I was awarded the certi- 





SPORTS 


Sports in tsarist Russia was practic- 
ally an unknown quantity even among 
the privileged classes. Today the 
masses of the Soviet Union are build- 
ing their bodies while they build 
Socialism; there is no privileged class. 

Besides special sports clubs and asso- 
ciations every trade union, every social 
organization has its own athletic de- 
partment. Jn a tournament one will 
find Red Army men comveting with 
members of the Sonartak Sports 
Society, and with workers from a fac- 
tory. 

During the winter, when competi- 
tion is keen in skiing and skating, 
groups of workers can be seen walking 
through the city with their long skis 
slung over their shoulders. Motor boat 
and glider races are held on the Mos- 
cow River. And all of these are work- 
er participants, trained in a factory 
sport club. 

Courses of physical training in the 
factories, running tracks, gymnasium 
clubs and societies, tennis courts, facil- 
ities for boating and swimming, are all 
at the disposal of the Russian youth. 














ficate of a shock brigader and _ sur- 
rounded by the love and attention of my 
pupils. 

In every man’s life there is a certain 
date which he remembers his whole life 
long, a date from which begins a fresh 
epoch in his own intimate history. And 
if you asked me which is the date which 
I reckon the most important in my life 
I should answer without hesitation: 

“The day I came to Stalingrad.” 

I did not arrive at this conclusion at 
the moment when the Volga steamer 
came alongside the dusty landing stage 
of Stalingrad No. 7 and we, tired out 
with the long journey and above all 
with the food, to which our American 
stomachs could never get accustomed, 
collected our baggage and disembarked. 
If I might be permitted to characterize 
our state of mind on that day, I should 
do it with the one word—“rotten.” And 
our tempers did not improve on the 
days which followed our arrival. To tell 
the truth, however, there were no 
grounds for this bad temper and any- 
how it is not worth while to revert to 
that time and to play again the role of 
the discontented foreigner, especially 
since there are other themes more in- 
teresting both for you, dear reader, and 
also for myself. 

The unloading, for example. 

Not the unloading of our bodies but 
the unloading of the heavy rectangular 
crates of machine tools which had luck- 
ily suffered much less from the journey 
than we had. Then came the uncrating 
and the uncovering of all those power- 
ful Ingersolls and Gleasons. The in- 
stallation of the machine tools was done 
with a speed and efficiency to which we 
were quite unaccustomed. It was then 
that I first heard the word “shock brig- 
ader” which has now become familiar 
and fully comprehensible to me. It was 
funny to see our Americans in these 
surroundings. They did not understand 
exactly what place they were meant to 
occupy in this disconcerting welter of 
organized chaos, and they tended to ef- 
face themselves. On the one hand, it 
was unpleasant to say “Go slower,” and 
on the other hand all this creation gave 
the outward impression of anarchy out 
of which no rhyme or reason seemed 
likely to emerge. 

However, despite all the gloomy prog- 
nostications, despite the ironical obser- 
vations of “We'll see” and “Just wait,” 
order came out of chaos. Before many 
days had passed, all my Gleasons were 
standing in a row—clean, washed and 
gleaming with oil. Then the fun began. 
It was not a question now of conveying 
these machines through foreign lands; 
the job now was to look after them, to 
nurse and feed them properly. They re- 
quired oiling, they required correct 
treatment. And to us Americans who 
had breakfasted on some dishwater that 


called itself coffee, the thought invol- 
untarily occurred: “Now, boys, if you 
can’t treat your machines any better 
than you make coffee, then you won't 
get much out of them.” 

Well, I was wrong. 

Love for machines, an attitude of spe- 
cial loving interest for their working 
principle—that was what I noticed from 
the very first day of my acquaintance 
with my young assistants. And believe 
me, they were young! Never in all my 
many years of practical experience have 
I had to do with such a green crowd of 
youngsters. I confess that in the first 
minute I almost lost heart—how could 
I teach such youngsters to handle com- 
plicated machines? Sure, they won't 
anderstand a darned thing! And invol- 
untarily my glance rested on one boy-— 
a raw country lad, to judge from his 
appearance. Wasn't it too risky to put 
a boy like that to work on a machine 
tool? Yes, they were young, these kids 
in the Gleason department. Yet they 
were the same boys whose names have 
now become known far beyond the 
bounds of my shop—Lyanguzov, blue- 
eyed Konov, broad-shouldered Fried- 
man, Birger, the dreamy fellow, and 
others. 

However, doubts are doubts and work 
is work. And the work in this case 
couldn’t wait. We had to set about what 
is called, in factory language, “the mas- 
tering of the equipment” and learn how 
to work these machines. I thought that 
nobody would understand me, that no 
one would ask me any questions. 

No questions! They just about inun- 
dated me with questions, they never let 
me rest, they caught me by the coat-tail 
if they thought I was likely to slip 
away or that I wasn’t answering readily 
enough. They bombarded my interpret- 
er and me with a regular barrage of 
“whys” and “hows.” They were inter- 
ested in every screw and every nut on 
the machine which they were going to 
work on. They were not content with a 
little; they were always wanting more 
and more. And here I first came to un- 
derstand the tremendous difference be- 
tween capitalist society and the society 
of the country which I was now visiting 
for the first time. In the life to which 
I was accustomed in my home country, 
the capitalists do not find it profitable 
to let the workers into all the secrets of 
the machine’s workings. They turn 
them into cheap automatons whose 
whole work consists in the turning of a 
handle. Here, on the other hand, the 
worker is encouraged in every way to 
study his machine. It is held that every 
worker not only has the right but is also 
in duty bound to know all the secrets 
of his machine. Here the worker wants 
to be not a two-legged machine, auto- 
matically carrying out some stereotyped 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
operation, but a live human being, in- 
terested in his machine and its work- 
ings, doing his work intelligently and 
according to plan. 

This I may call my Revelation No. 1. 

Revelation No. 2 came later on. 

By virtue of the comradely relations 
established between me and my boys, I 
came to share their social and personal 
life. Personal but not individual. Be- 
cause the isolated individual played a 
very insignificant part in their eyes. 
What attracted them far, far more was 
the “commune.” That was how I made 


my first acquaintance with the life of a 


factory commune. 

While some of my semi-fascist col- 
leagues were straining their throats dis- 
cussing the case of those two hooligans* 
who disgraced their country by an in- 
famous attack on a defenceless man, I 
went to visit my young “communards” 
and observed them during their hours 
of rest, recreation and play. 

I am not a sociologist, and politics, to 
speak frankly, is not my strong point. 
Don’t expect me to describe the signifi- 
cance of the communist form of life as 
the ideal of comradely fellowship. But 
without probing into these depths, I can 
make bold to say that my fellow-coun- 
trymen have much to learn from my 
young Soviet friends. Nowhere have I 
ever seen such amazingly good relations 
between girls and boys! And this at a 
time when they were still living under 
bad conditions from the point of view 
of culture and general comfort. I start- 
ed visiting them more and more often. 
They soon got used to me and I was 
able to watch them silently during their 
hours of rest and play. The games they 
played were gay and distinguished by a 
peculiar inner enthusiasm of youth 
which is not to be met with in so-called 
“civilized” countries. It was easy for 
me to see that they could learn! 

I don’t intend going into raptures and 
I won’t say that in this family of young 
friends there mayn’t have been some 
black sheep. Probably there were some, 
but I am firmly convinced that, if so, 
they were expelled with shame from 
this company in which all were so nat- 
ural and at the same time so disciplined. 
Therein lies the greatness of this Soviet 
epoch, that the government of this coun- 
try is only in rare cases obliged to take 
official measures of compulsion. The 
sense of duty and discipline in the com- 
munity is so high that it readily and un- 
failingly discerns the black sheep that 
has intruded into the fold and quite 
simply kicks him out (sometimes with 
very palpable kicks). 

I always had them under my eye in 
the Gleason department and to the best 
of my ability and strength I did all I 
could to explain and demonstrate what 
was needed. I prepared myself on the 
quiet and read them lectures—a thing 
I’ve never done before in all my long 
years of work. I don’t want to boast of 
my labours but I can claim to have giv- 
en up many hours teaching those young- 


*Ward is here referring to Lewis and Brown who beat 
up the negro Robinson. 
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sters, and that was something I'd never 
have dreamed of doing in a capitalist 
country where the bosses and the men 
are at daggers drawn, and all the latter 
are dreaming of during working hours 
is to cut off to the cloak room as soon 
as the whistle blows. 

Countrymen of mine would often 
come to see how the work was getting 
along in my department and whether I 
had achieved any tangible results. Some 
of them were discontented, “offended” 
or full of grievances. And a matter of 
perpetual wonderment to me was the 
complaint that “the Russian worker was 
no good.” At that time I was still suf- 
ficiently simple to be surprised at this 
and to think: “Can it be that the flower 
of the Russian nation has found its way 
into my department? Has my good for- 
tune been such that my kids are O. K. 
while those of the other Americans are 
good for nothing?” And only later on 
did I come to realize that the boys were 
all right, but that some of my country- 
men were no good. And not until much 
later, not until quite recently, did I real- 
ize that if I had stood aloof from the 
social life and interests of the Soviet 
workers, I would not have been able to 
do anything, because I would not have 
been able to grasp the tremendous dif- 
ference between the socialist system and 
the capitalist, I would have been preju- 
diced enough to judge, as did many of 
my colleagues, that “the Russian worker 
was no good.” I would have found a 
source of irritation in all his acts and 
all his movements, and the results in 
my case would have been just as bad as 
in that of my colleagues. 

I will avoid singling out any one of 
my workers or mentioning names. I 
don’t want to flatter anyone or to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. It must be clear to 
all that among my pupils there were 
some who were more bright and others 


who were less bright. It never happens 


that all the workers of one group are 
on the same level. But to make up for 
this they employed the “tugboat” sys- 
tem—a new word with which I now be- 
came acquainted—which means that the 
more advanced ones help out, or “take 
in tow,” their less gifted comrades in all 
sorts of ways. And as a result of this 
we now have a group of highly skilled 
workers. 

I remember how many of us Ameri- 
cans made fun of socialist competition 
and shock brigade work and were ready 
to misrepresent this mighty movement 
as a case of forced labour almost. I 
looked most carefully for elements of 
compulsion in the way in which social- 
ist agreements were concluded, I tried 
to minimize the importance of shock 
brigade work, but I can honestly say 
that I had no success in the matter. In 
my eyes this movement has remained 
just what it is—a proof of the worker’s 
will to improve himself, of his desire 
to bring greater benefit to his class, for 
which he is working. 

I have before me several letters writ- 
ten by me to be read out at general 
meetings of my Russian friends and I 
would like to acquaint the wider public 








of the U.S.S.R. with these letters since 
they fully express what I feel. 

Boys of the Iskra Commune! 

You are extraordinarily interested in 
your work and are making tremendous 
progress, It seems amazing to me that 
you, who came here not long ago from 
the countryside and who had never be- 
fore seen complicated machinery, 
should be so interested in mastering the 
equipment, that you are ready to devote 
day and night to this task and infect 
even an old fellow like me with your 
labour enthusiasm. You have given me 
great pleasure by letting me spend some 
time in your commune. You are per- 
forming a great work, demonstrating in 
actual fact that it is possible to create 
and develop a new mode of social and 
domestic life, entirely different from 
ours and without doubt more advanced 
—TI can say this about our boating ex- 
cursions, our games, etc. You were al- 
ways young, always natural and always 
devoted to the great work you are do- 
ing. 

My stay among you has wrought a 
revolution in my way of thinking. It 
has been a great pleasure to me to be 
your teacher and friend. I will not for- 
get you after my work here is ended, 
and will always remember the ex- 
perience which I have gained among 
you. 

And here is my last letter: 
Dear Comrades, 

I ask your chairman to read out this 
letter at your next meeting. 

I wanted to thank you for the splen- 
did letter which I got from you on the 
occasion of my leaving for America on 
vacation. It more than repays me for 
my efforts to teach you. It is not due 
to me that you have become what you 
are. We did very little in comparison 
with what you have done. Our visit to 
you, and the fact that we have been able 
to see your magnificent factory at work, 
have a tremendous significance for us. 
This will never fade from our memory. 
It still seems unbelievable to me that 
only a year ago you had never set eyes 
on a Gleason machine, and now you can 
work on it like veterans. 

I am proud to have been your in- 
structor, and await with impatience the 
day when I shall return to your midst. 
Goodbye, my friends, continue to con- 
quer as you conquered when I was with 
you. 

I read over my letters once more. 

I do not take back one word that is 
written in them. And when they ask 
me in my own country about the future 
of the Soviet Union, I tell them about 
the boys and girls there who are ad- 
vancing to the attainment of the goal 
they have set themselves. I say: 

“Can’t you see for yourselves that the 
future belongs to them? Just look at 
them—they’re changed completely.” 








Metro Is! 
Signs over Moscow. Red electric lights 


METPO ECTb! The 
flash the five enormous letters... 
METPO! It is there for everyone to 
see. The Moscow workers are proud of 
their subway. And why not? 

The first trunk line was opened to all 
on April 25th. That was a festival day 
in Moscow. A completed Metro means 
a sure cure of the sore spot of Moscow 
transport. It means the overcoming of 
the difficulties of the subsoil, full of 
quicksands, and underground streams. 
It means they exceeded the tempo re- 
corded on subway projects abroad, and 
their first results can be seen. They 
have taken the best from the subways 
of the world, and have made theirs a 
work of art. 

The sophisticated New Yorker, think- 
ing of the rush hour and the squashing 
to and from work, may attempt to poo 
poo: “It’s only a subway. Why get so 
excited?” But if that New Yorker were 
compelled to do without subway and 
“L” and attempt to navigate the metrop- 
olis by bus or trolley system only, his 
contempt would be short lived. 

In the last fifteen years Moscow has 
grown up. The antiquated trolley car 
system inherited from tsarist days 
could no longer cope with the doubled 
population of the new proletarian cap- 
ital. From one and one quarter million, 
Moscow became a city peopled with 
three and a half millions. The new in- 
dustrial giants arising in the suburbs 
under the five year plan, were feeders 
to the city’s population, and in 1933 
there were 1,000,700,000 passengers on 
these “tramvi’s” (street cars). 

The transport problem was acute. In- 
stead of one trolley coming at a time, 
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THE METRO IS! 


three cars were hitched onto each other. 
Motor buses and new electric trolley 
motor cars were running through Mos- 
cow, and still people hung onto the last 
steps in mad scrambles to get onto a 
car that was already packed as tight as 
a can of sardines. In the summer, they 
walk to avoid the jam, but in the win- 
ter it is much too cold, and they must 
wait for their street car number to come 
by. And even then, it is not that the 
trolleys do not come, they ride by fast 
enough, one behind another, but when 
they arrive, they are already so over- 
crowded it is impossible to get on. 

The Crocodile, brilliant satirical mag- 
azine, published in Moscow, reports the 
following story: “Professor Schmidt of 
Cheluskian fame, hopped onto the last 
step of the last car. He hung onto the 
railing with sheer physical force. His 
long black beard waved and bounced in 
the breeze even as the trolley car 
bumped up and down. Another Mosco- 
vite dashed to the street car. There 
was no longer any room even on the 
last step of the last car. The only thing 
he could grab was Professor Schmidt’s 
long black beard. “Ouch! Ouch!” the 
professor yelled in undignified manner, 
“you're hurting me.” “Oh, that’s all 
right, citizen. Nitcheva, I’ve only got 
two stations te go.” 

The extremely rapid growth of Mos- 
cow had imposed these impossible bur- 
dens on the existing transport system. 
The medieval plan of the city, with its 
narrow and crooked streets, made it 
practically impossible to expand the al- 
ready extant forms of transportation. 

In June of 1931, the building of a 

































Moscow subway was authorized, and in 
November of that very year the first sec- 
tion of open tunnel was built. Many 
thousands of workers were recruited for 
work on the subway. The working force 
grew from the initial 6,000 to about 70,- 
000, including 5,000 engineers and tech- 
nicians. Almost all of Moscow enter- 
prises selected their best workers to take 
part in the construction of the Metro. 
These workers, coming from textile fac- 
tories, chemical plants, farm collectives, 
and even municipal institutions were en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the job of exca- 
vating, and reinforcing concrete. It 
was through the process of work that 
they had to qualify as builders. Ex- 
perienced subway builders were import- 
ed also from London, Paris, Berlin and 
New York. For the Moscow Metro was 
to be the best, combining all the good 
features of the Paris Metro, the Berlin 
U Bahn, the London Underground, and 
the New York subway. 

Even so the construction of the line 
was carried through with obstacles to be 
overcome, more difficult than in any 
other subway. Late in 1932, a method 
was discovered of treating the subsoil 
with chemicals which held the tunnel 
walls together until the concrete linings 
could be completed. 

Before the Metro was open to the 
public and after the first edifices over 
the subway entrances were completed, 
already showing the route of the Metro 
starting at Sokolniki Park, in the north- 
east part of the city, and running 
through the heart of the business, the- 
atrical, and hotel district, groups of 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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“MY JOB’ 





After 


shipping 
shark’s office for anywhere from three 
days to six months (and in recent times 
up to two and a half years) a seaman 
will probably get shipped out. He “has 


hanging round a 


a job.” Or a shore worker will hang 
around a factory gate or one of those 
streets that become known as a “Slave 
Market,” seeking the privilege of going 
to work. Eventually he “gets a job.” 
Sometimes he even buys it, for as much 
as a month’s wages. If you ask him 
about his work, he'll say “my job” is 
this or that. But it is not his job. He 
may pay hard cash for it, and even go 
without eating to pay, but still, he 
doesn’t own the job, and the boss who 
does own it reminds him of that fact 
with a time clock and the foreman’s 
watchful eye and voice. 

Mr. Hearst, who rants loudest about 
“Free America” has a pleasing little 
habit of firing a goodly part of his 
“staff” every so often, “to encourage the 
others.” Many a mate fires his whole 
crew regularly at the end of each voy- 
age, especially if it is a long voyage. “If 
they make two trips they act as if they 
own the ship” is the dubious justifica- 
tion. 

Other employers (like Standard Oil) 
try to encourage “loyalty” by making 
the worker feel that he does “own” his 
job. They even sell stock to workers to 
breed “company men.” But it is easier 
to get fired out of that kind of a com- 
pany than any other kind. 

American workers speak of “my job” 
but truth is, they have no job. It be- 
longs to the owner of the industry, and 
he uses the worker on it as long as he 
finds it financially profitable to do so. 
When it is not profitable, out goes the 
worker, and no apologies needed. 

There are cases where the worker 
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“owns” the job to a certain extent, as 
in the printing trades, where the union 
sends the man, where one is needed, and 
where it takes union consent to fire a 
man. The union (in that case) is 
“reasonable” and consents to dismissal 
of men who can’t produce “standard 
work” in “standard quantity.” 

But such an idea of job control has 
never penetrated very deep into the 
American trade unions, or trade unions 
in any capitalist country. In fact, when 
the seamen and longshoremen on the 
West Coast last year demanded “con- 
trol of hiring,” which is the only real 
job control, the “responsible labor 
leaders” of the A. F. of L. were just as 
horrified as the shipowners and _ their 
banker friends. Such an idea, that the 
workers should decide who should work! 
Why, it would “demoralize industry!” 
It would “remove control from _re- 
sponsible hands!” It would “destroy 
efficiency!” In short, it would raise hell 
with the capitalists’ whip over the 
workers’ heads. 

International Seamen’s Union officials 
argued openly that the “shipowner has 
the right to choose his own crew.” They 
also said that “the seaman shall have 
the right to choose his own ship” but 
the two “rights” can’t exist together, and 
the I. S. U. officials insisted on the ship- 
owners’ right to “own” the jobs. 

Job Control, to American unions, 
doesn’t mean any control of the jobs. 
It means certain minimum working con- 
ditions and the right to collect dues from 
every man working on the job. In fact, 
the employer’s “right” to pick his work- 
ers is so sacred that unions consent to 
allow scabs to stay on the jobs, because 
they were “loyal” to the employer dur- 
ing the strike! 

But it is not impossible for workers 
to own the jobs. In_ one-sixth of 
the earth’s surface, the workers actually 
do own their jobs, and nave the sort 
of job control that makes “my job” 
mean exactly that. That is in the Sov- 
iet Union. Of. course, “owning” a job 
in the Soviet Union doesn’t mean that 
you have the “right” to shut down the 
job, or sell the job to someone else, as 
“owning” a factory means in the United 
States. After all, jobs and factories are 
social things, and society has more of a 
stake in them than the individual, even 
in the capitalist’s factory. Social fac- 
tors have to be considered in the Soviet 
Union. But “my job” in the Soviet 
Union means that the worker has the 
job and can’t be fired without consent 
of his fellow workers. If they think 
he ought to be fired, I guess he ought 
to be. If the job runs out, for any 
reason, the government supplies the 
funds, and the union administers them, 
to see that he gets regular wages till 
they find him another job. When the 
Moscow subway was finished, for ex- 


ample, the “personnel” department of 
the union started in finding jobs for all 


who had worked on it, while the work- 


ers took vacations with pay. 

Not only has the worker this fast grip 
on his job, but he has the “right to 
work.” 40,000,000 unemployed in the 
capitalist world testify abundantly that 
no such right exists there. Neither has 
the worker in capitalist lands the “right 
not to work”; vagrancy laws take care 
of that. But the Soviet Union, a work- 
ers’ land, realizes that other “rights” 
are worthless unless this basic right to 
earn a living is guaranteed. 

All hiring and firing in Soviet fac- 
tories is done by the union. The trade 
union hires every man who goes to work 
in the factory. If he is a raw peasant 
from the village, the trade union takes 
care of the job of teaching him to be 
a skilled worker, too. But that is a 
subject for another discussion. 

The worker enters the factory under 
the guidance of the trade union. The 
union agreement sets the wages he 
shall be paid for work in the factory. 
His wages cannot be changed, except for 
general raises, until the next agreement 
is signed, a year later. The trade union 
committee controls conditions in the 
shops. It supervises all production, it 
sees that safety regulations and health 
regulations are observed by the manage- 
ment, and dire penalties are inflicted on 
the management when labor protection 
regulations are not observed. 

There used to be a “Department of 
Workers and Peasants Inspection” in the 
Soviet Union, but the trade unions have 
taken that function over. Today, they 
supervise production, as well as help set 
production schedules and determine 
the number of workers in the plant. 
When changes are made, the trade union 
has to be consulted. Soviet workers, in 
their unions, are what the A. F. L. lead- 
ers aspire to being: partners in indus- 
try. This is only possible because the 
workers and peasants are the sole own- 
ers of Soviet industry, through their 
Soviet state. 

Industry has only one function to per- 
form, to satisfy the needs of the work- 
ers and peasants. Therefore, Soviet 
workers can be and are “partners” in 
“industry.” They can speak of “our 
ship,” “our factory” and “our jobs” ‘with 
a truth and meaning that workers: else- 
where in the world can aspire to, but 
have not yet reached. 

NOTE: A serious typographical error 
made nonsense of an important point in 
my article in the May issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. The sentence was 
made to read “The officials of the Soviet 
Union can have accurate information 
about the Soviet Union very easily” 
which is obvious, and has no reference 
to the matter involved. The sentence 
should have read: “The officials of the 
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Schmidt, Hungarian by birth, now a 
Soviet citizen, tears off part of the 
Pravda. He screws round a small trum- 
pet of paper, fills it with Machorka to- 
bacco. And we walk down the water- 
front of Batum, great oil port, smoking. 
The shadows of the palms look like 
crabs floating in the heatwaves on the 
pavement. A  swarthy foreign sailor 
crosses the street with a belled hawk on 
his wrist. A couple of Red Army men 
gallop by on their short, thick-necked 
stallions, the tails paid out in the 
breeze. Dressed in white, a party of 
workers board a yacht for a day’s ex- 
cursion. You can see hundreds of work- 
ers’ rest homes as you go west towards 
Odessa, scattered along the beaches and 
high on the hills like the eggs of sea- 
birds. 

We stroll back to the International 
Seaman’s Club. Schmidt, veteran Party 
member, shows us the wall newspapers 
in 3 languages, pictures of Foster, 
Thaelman, Politt of the British Party. 
He has a pack of letters written by sea- 
men working under a dozen flags. From 
50 to 60 ships tie up at Batum every 
month. Most of them are oil tankers. 
Half of the tankers load up at Batum 
regularly, That means about 1800 men 





American Federation of Labor can have 
accurate information about the Soviet 
Union very easily,” which would hook 
up right with the next sentence, refer- 
ring to the eagerness of the Soviet Trade 
Unions to entertain delegations of elect- 
ed trade unionists from other countries, 
and to show them the growth of Soviet 
economy and the way Soviet trade un- 
ions function. 


A delegation of American workers, 
seven of whom are members of A. F. L. 
trade unions, are returning from the 
Soviet Union during June. I think it 
would be good for A. F. L. unions to call 
upon these workers to speak to them, 
about the Soviet Union. Certainly, we 
are not going to improve our knowledge 
of the Soviet Union and its Socialist sys- 
tem. by listening to rabid propagandists 
paid by the millionaire fascist Hearst, 
or by the corporation owned American 
Civic Federation, to which Mr. Mat- 
thew Woll, the life-insurance-agent-vice- 
president of the A. F. L., belongs. 


Write to the F. S. U., try to have one 
of these trade union delegates speak to 
yoar local union. Get busy now, and 
work with us to select a delegate from 
your local union or your town to go to 
the Soviet Union in our next delegation 
which will be there for the Anniversary 
of the November Revolution, and will 
see the factories, mills and life of the 
Soviet workers at first hand afterward. 
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PROPAGANDA SHIPS 


come ashore every month. That means 
they are able to organize 200 new men 
every month. 

How are they able to do this? 

Conditions on most of the boats are 
rotten, says Schmidt. When the men 
swarm ashore, they want to forget. The 
International Seaman’s Club is no Fink 
Hall, no barracks. There is a restaurant, 
piano, chess games, dancing. Courses 
are given, lectures, discussions, books, 
newspapers. Excursions are arranged 
and boats hired for which the seamen 
are not charged a copper. They visit 
the botanical gardens, the parks, the 
Chekva State Tea Plantation and fac- 
tory which produces about 4,000,000 
pounds of Orange Peko a year, the rest 
homes, Every year during the October 
holidays the foreign seamen are the 
town’s guests of honor for 2 days. And 
chief of all, they visit the Soviet boats. 

The seamen take to this like ducks to 
water. There are the Norwegian sea- 
men, mostly boys about 18, who sign 
up as ordinary seamen but do the work 
of ab’s, cut off from their homes some- 
times for 3 or 4 years. In a foreign 
port run off to a bottle or a girl and are 
as gutted as a balooga sturgeon in a 
can when the ship steams out of port. 
Or take the English seamen. Conditions 
on English ships are the worst in the 
world, do you know that? 

I tell Schmidt of the old English sea- 
man I had met in London at a meeting 
at Beckton Road where Harry Pollitt, 
former boilermaker, was giving the 
workers a steamhammered talk. The 
English seaman had served in the dan- 
gerous Dover Patrol during the war. 
Now he was on the beach, one of 100,- 
000 English seamen unemployed. The 
training ships turning out from 14 to 
16,000 youngsters every year who take 
the jobs of the old men. In the last 
slimy tub he had worked, 13 men slept 
and ate in the fo’e’stle, where they were 
so crushed for room they had to hoist 
the table slap against the ceiling when 
the 13 were in. Each man had to bring 
on board his own bedding and pots and 
pans, his own donkey’s breakfast. The 
only water was in the cook’s galley, and 
so the tired men’d rather wipe up their 
plates with the last chunk of bread. The 
stink was so thick in the fo’e’stle you 
could cut it with a knife. To hold on 
to the job you had to be up on time 
with your dues to the yellow dog, Na- 
tional Union of Seamen. The ship’s 
captain often takes dues out of wages 
for the company. Seamen’s wages have 
been cut from 9 pounds to 8 pounds 5 
shillings, firemen’s from 9 pounds 10 
shillings to 8 pounds 15 shillings. 

Schmidt nods, and that explains why 


the English seamen will listen. But the 
Italian boys are pretty hard nuts. You 
can’t blame them. There is an Italian 
consul in Batum and a flock of Italian 
whores who act as spies. When the 
Fascists destroyed La Garibaldi, the so- 
cialist cooperative steamship company, 
they grabbed 40,000,000 lire capital and 
saw to it that the ships soon became 
hellholes for the seamen. 

“German boats come into Batum, 
too.” Here Schmidt grins. “Six months 
ago there was a cook, head of the Fas- 
cist cell, great Hitler man, his arm al- 
ways going stiff as a boom. Now couple 
of weeks ago I had a talk with him in 
private. He says Hitler is doing Krupp’s 
dirty work, is Krupp’s big Bertha. An- 
other time half the crew of a German 
tanker from Hamburg come in with the 
first mate. First mate was another Hit- 
ler man, kind of thick like a Prussian 
carp. We took him off to another room, 
had the constitution of the National So- 
cialist Party and “Mein Kampf.” 
Schmidt guffaws and slaps his knee. 

“You did him up brown, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, maybe. He was red as a lob- 
ster when we got through with him. 
Off he scuttled with the 15 of the crew 
tailing behind him. Half hour later, 2 
of the crew slips in. Another half hour, 
3 more. Soon we had the whole 15. We 
showed them conditions on the Soviet 
boats. We had them organized before 
it was morning. What we hear is that 
the Einheitsverband, this is the seaman’s 
union with Red leadership, and the Ges- 





@ A Soviet seaman who is also a 
champion boxer. 
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samtverband, the old reformist bunch, 
is getting together. They got to. Ter- 
ror like a gaff over a man’s head, and 
the wages like a sinker. German sea- 
man is supposed to get 116 marks a 
month. There’s taxes if you’re married, 
taxes if you ain’t. Real wages is 73 
marks.” 

We stay over at the seaman’s club un- 
til late that evening. Norwegian sea- 
men come in who have just finished a 
40-day trip from Manchuria. The crew 
of a Turkish sloop are talking to a Red 
seaman. They are telling him about 
the new textile factory the Russians 
helped build in Turkey. The captain 
of the Russian tug, Red Batum, walks 
over to listen. A bunch of girls burst 
into the room. A few are factory work- 
ers, one is a hotel clerk, another an ar- 
chitect, a third is a laboratory techni- 
cian. Most of them are Party members 
and YCL’s. The piano bangs. One of 
the Red seamen flings himself into a 
fandango he has picked up in a Spanish 
port. Soon all the men and the girls 
weave around in a broom dance. 

Schmidt sits gloating, his. big hands 
hung like anchors at his knees. “Go- 
ing? Well, remember me to Mike Pell 
when you see him. I know Mike. Met 
him in Hamburg. That ‘SS Utah’ of 
his is a fine book. You fellows in Amer- 
ica didn’t give it the attention it 
should’ve got. Here in this club we had 
4 or 5 meetings to discuss it. We wrote 
criticisms, enough to fill a book, and 
shipped them to Mike for help. We 
ain’t tarbuckets or hollystones round 
here any more. Why our Odessa Trade 
Union of Seamen and Harbor Workers 
has a literary circle that’s turning sea- 
men to know the ropes about writing.” 

I tell him our Daily Worker printed 
Pell’s story. Schmidt nods. 

Schmidt is right. Not only factories, 
farms, mines (Izotov the most skillful 
miner in the world is a Donbas writer 
and spoke at the Writers Congress) but 
also ships have become the means of 
schooling and equipping men to master 
what Karl Marx has called spiritual pro- 
duction. Vishnefsky, a naval comman- 
der during the Civil War, is now one of 
the foremost Russian dramatists; Sobo- 
leff, seaman, is author of “Complete 
Overhauling” praised by Gorky; Tolpe- 
gin, fireman on the Volga steamers, is 
a poet of note; Gurevich, former gun- 
ner, is editor of Za Roobizahn. 

At Batum I board the “Georgia,” 6,- 
000 ton ship of the Black Sea fleet. 
Here the best cabins on the upper deck 
are occupied by the women stewards, 
the captain and all the other officers. 
The quarters of the rest of the crew 
would be second class on an American 
liner. The salon is the clubroom where 
busboy, waiters, officers get together. 
The third mate, a Greek who had 
worked as housepainter in New York, 
is proud of the ship. His rationaliza- 
tion scheme in loading saves the ship 
3,000 rubles every trip. “Go back to 
America? Never. Did you see the zoo 
at Soochoom, eat them Crimean grapes 
that taste like mint? Even the trim- 
mers and greasers of the engine room 
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have a month’s vacation, I take my 
wife and kids and go to Yalta where 
the millionaires used to blow.” 

At Novorossisk the Georgia has to be 


' pulled by the tugboat Frunze in the 


face of a northwest wind. I hear a story 
told about Soviet seamanship. A ship re- 
cently bought from England was at the 
pier. Captain Vimbe who began work 
on a ship as a cook was on the bridge. 
When northwesters blow here ships 
often tore from their anchors in the old 
days and broke on shore. The wind 
tore this ship from the pier. The ship 
began drifting toward a fully loaded 
Italian ship in the middle of the har- 
bor. Both anchors were dropped. The 
anchors did not hold any more than if 
they had been lockets. Just as the new 
ship was a stone’s throw from the Ital- 
ian, Vimbe ordered the holds to be 
filled with water. The ship settled on 
a shoal within the shadow of the other. 

The five days spent on the Sibier run- 
ning from Leningrad to London proved 
everything Schmidt and the Greek mate 
had said about Soviet boats. Sibier is 
a 3000-ton freighter which has passenger 
accommodations for about 80 people. 
All of last summer because of the grow- 
ing tourist trade, it was carrying 150 
passengers every trip. Most of these 
were students, professional people, 
workers come to the country to use 
their levels and testing hammers. And 
the crew of the Soviet boat is always 
ready to meet the tests. 

A group of passengers ask the cap- 
tain for an interview. The interview 
takes place on the upper deck. The 
third mate takes notes. The captain 
excuses himself because there is no 
auditorium where all can be seated. 

There are 52 men and women in the 
crew. Four are on vacation. The crew 
is short-handed. There is a great need 
for men and women who will work on 
Soviet boats. Vacations are 2 weeks for 
ordinary hands with pay. Members of 
the crew doing difficult and responsible 
work like firemen and officers get a 
month’s vacation. Pay for the captain 
is 650 rubles. For an ordinary hand 100 
rubles. A few months ago there was 
an increase of 15%. 

A passenger asks whether any boys 
are employed on board the boat. 

The captain says that no one under 
18 is allowed to work anywhere in the 
USSR. 

The passenger tells of his seeing boys 
of 13 and 14 in monkey jackets and 
cheese box hats working as bellhops 16 
hours a day on the French liners. And 
when he had asked a staff captain 
whether these children were being edu- 
cated, the answer was: “We teach them 
physical training and English.” “And 
what can they become after taking 
these courses?” “Waiters.” 

The other passengers laugh. The cap- 
tain smiles and goes on. During illness, 
the crew gets paid. Sick pay is pay of 
the last 3 months the seaman has 
worked plus overtime plus premiums 
divided by 3. Uniforms, shirts, boots 
are supplied free. The pension age is 
50. Not a cent of the men’s wages go 





for pensions. The Soviet company hir- 
ing the men, the Sovtorgflot, pays 12 
and 15% of the men’s wages to the pen- 
sion fund. If a man insists on working 
after pension age, he may, provided he 
is in good health. He gets his pension 
plus his pay then. If he is unable to 
keep on working before he reaches 50, 
he gets his pension. 
ally 50% of the man’s wages. But in 
some cases it may be more than the 
wages. 

The Soviet government has just 
bought 40 freighters from other coun- 
tries. It is true that ships are bottled 
up, rotting away, in the ports of other 
countries, but Soviet Russia is hungry 
for ships. Soviet Sibier has 5 sister 
ships. They were fitted out originally 
as freighters and so this accounts for 
some of the inconveniences on board. 
The shipyards are busy with a new type 
of boat which will have first class ac- 
commodations for second class passen- 
gers. The men’s cabins will be amid- 


ships. Dining room will be shared by » 


the whole crew no matter whether 
you're captain or kitchen help. 

The passengers check up on the cap- 
tain. They tackle first the kitchen help. 
Varya, squat, middle-aged, with small 
bright eyes caught in a wrinkled face 
invites us to inspect all corners of the 
kitchen. “Comrades, we have many 
shortcomings on our boat. It must be 
clean as a plate. We must learn to 
handle 3 knives where we handle 2 
knives. During the spring I was sick 
and had to go to the hospital. I did 
not have to pay a kopek. When I came 
back and found it was too hard for me 
to be a waitress, we had a meeting, and 
I help in the kitchen where I can sit 
more.” 

On the bow of the ship near the rail- 
ing a young fellow dumps a sack of po- 
tatoes. He sits down to peel the pota- 
toes. We had seen him use the boxing 
gloves and the rings in the fo’c’stle. Tells 
us he is a geology student working on 
his vacation. His government stipend 
is 115 rubles. He makes 150 rubles 
more on board the ship working 8 hours 
per day. 

The radio operator has recently fin- 
ished school, He went through on a 
3-year scholarship. He is an agile little 
Jew with a face that looks as if it had 
been ground between the stones. He is a 
former waif, father and mother died 
when he was no bigger than a thumb. 
His working hours are from 8 to 10 and 
from 12 to 4. But he sits up here in 
his work room whenever he gets a 
chance. He likes it. He makes 250 
rubles a-‘month. It is 150 rubles wages, 
and 100 overtime. During the Czar’s 
time a Jew couldn’t even be an able- 
bodied seaman, not to say a radio op- 
erator. 

The lanky bos’n is mixing paints in 
the workshop. He grins when we tell 
him what the French officer jerked out: 
“T can do no talking while I’m on duty.” 
The bos’n has been in the dagger end 
of South America, in Alaska, worked in 
boats tossed like horn flies in North At- 
lantic storms and in Indian Ocean ty- 





Pension is gener- a 
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phoons. “I wouldn’t swap the Sibier 
for those palace boats like the Rex or 
the Paris. I’m born a Swede, but was 
a Chilean citizen. Wages 150 rubles. 
I got a 3-room flat in Leningrad. When 
I’m away, my family is taken good care 
of. Rent is 10% of wages, Electricity, 
gas free. What else can a man want 
for? American boats was once supposed 
to be the best in the world. But a sea- 
man ain’t sure with a job. I hear that 
on the lake boats near Duluth 11 cap- 
tains are working on one ship because 
there’s so many boats tied up. Catch 
one of the men on the American boats, 
one of the afterend, sitting in the cap- 
tain’s cabin and smoking a cigaret with 
him. He’d be fired. Here we’re all 
alike.” 

In the Krasny Oogolok, the Red Cor- 
ner, you find the seaman’s club room. 
Beside pictures of the great Party lead- 
ers, you find Pravda, English papers, 
books, chess games, charts of torpedoes 
and gas masks with instructions. This 
is also the seaman’s classroom. We walk 
in once when a bunch of seamen and 
an officer are working on a problem in 
calculus. There are discussions on cur- 
rent events, military science, political 
economy, the history of the Party, ete. 
The wall newspaper with its criticisms 
even of the officers who are called the 
older comrades has been given a prize. 
It is in the hands of a publishing com- 
pany. A seaman says, “Our collective 
opinion is often closer to what is right 
than the captain’s because he is only 
one. He is the administrative head. If 
there is serious difficulty the ‘3 angles’ 
take care of it—the captain, the head 
of our trade union, and the secretary 
of the Party fraction. Our secretary is 
the junior electrician. We have 20% 
Party.” 

Hung in a conspicuous place on the 
starboard wall is the red banner of the 
Arctic Collective Farm, patron of the 
Sibier, supplying it with meat and vege- 
tables. The crew has a ship committee 
which buys the food. In the seaman’s 
cabins you find bananas and peaches. 
Each cabin has at least 2 portholes. Two 
men in each cabin. There are showers. 
Often the officers come down to the men 
or the men go to the officers’ quarters 
to play chess, dominoes. Men and offi- 
cers are seen taking sunbaths together 
on the hatch in the afterend. 

On no other ships in the world do 
crew and passengers become so friend- 
ly. For two nights the ship was ablaze 
with colored lights and signal flags hung 
over the deck in honor of the passen- 
gers. A phonograph played. One man 
danced a_ kazzatsky.: Another with 
the help of third mate performed card 
tricks. A woman passenger sang. An- 
other seaman recited Maikovsky’s 
“White and Black.” A young girl re- 
cited a Jewish poem about a worker 
who became class conscious, had God 
by the earlocks, and the devil by the 
tail. One felt on board the boat that 
night that he was a million miles away 
from the struggles shaking America. 

Even the first class passengers, stout 
business men with their faith unim- 
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workers collected around the buildings, 
peering into them, proudly nudging 
each other, and then leaving on their 
busy way, to make room for others to 
peer in. Each station is of a different 
style of architecture which besides en- 
hancing the interest, is of aid to passen- 
gers to identify the stations at a glance. 
Expensive marble, and stone brought 
from the Urals, the Caucasus and the 
Crimea, decorate each station. The 
murals and mosaics on the walls tell the 
story of the proletarian country, and 
seem of endless interest to the watchers. 

While they gaze, they brag: “I 
helped on that Metro!” “My plant 
made all the steel for the steps, and we 
finished in record time.” A girl broke 
through the conversation: “All my free 
days were spent in digging. And I’m 
an office worker.” Another citizen pats 
her on the head. “That’s a citizenness.” 


METRO 


And they go on their way to make room 
for more people, who also gave their 
free days, or whose plant supplied ma- 
terial on time for prompt completion. 

Ilf and Petrov, famous Soviet humor- 
ists, write on the new manners for the 
new Metro. A type of conduct in 
keeping with the magnificent structure. 
“Pardon me, citizen, for stepping on 
your toe.” “Oh, citizen, that is a de- 
light. I wouldn’t have missed, the com- 
radely pressure of your foot on mine.” 


Editor’s Note: Twelve lines will cut through 
the city in radial directions, connecting the 
more developed suburban districts, principally 
factory centers, with the central parts of the 
city. Later on a circular line will join the ends 
of the radii. The entire Moscow subway when 
completed will be about 80 kilometers in 
length. The section thus far completed is 11.5 
kilometers long. Work on the second section, 
22.7 km. long is to be started this spring. 





paired in mechanic Roosevelt tamper- 
ing with the dollar, were impressed by 
the life on the boat. There were com- 
plaints about the third class mixing 
with the first, about the low uncomfort- 
able toilet seats where you had to “squat 
like an eagle.” All complaints were 
written down in the book in the salon. 

The third class passengers decided to 
contribute to the Red International of 
Trade Unions in the name of the Sibier 
crew. As the money was collected, 


cheers for the crew, for Achmed, from 
Soviet Turkestan, head of the kitchen 
force, for Nadya, the waitress who sang 
the Toreadore Song for us, for sweaty 


little conscientious Choldya, the stew- 
ardess, and Varya who left the kitcehn 
and stood at the door. She saluted 
smartly like the good soldier that she 
is. 
When the $160 was brought up to the 
seamen, the old bos’n pulled his worn 
caked pipe out of his mouth. He 
grinned. “Like the Englisher you like 
our propaganda ships. I was at a meet- 
in’ in London once. One of them labor 
politicians said these Soviet boats is all 
propaganda ships. Crack out of the 
box, hops up this English seaman, ‘Blast 
ye, then why in hell don’t you give us 
propaganda ships?’ ” 


@ Seamen’s Club in Leningrad 

























































































In 1932 I traveled exclusively in the 
Soviet Union studying housing and So- 
cialist city planning. Speaking Russian 
and traveling third category, often un- 
accompanied, there was little that es- 
caped my attention. (No one tried to 
keep anything from me.) During the 
winter of 1933-34 I collaborated in the 
planning of the All-Union Institute of 
Experimental Medicine. In May, 1934, 
I returned to Moscow to assist with the 
survey preliminary to construction of 
the U. S. Embassy there. For the past 
several months I have been representing 
in this country the Architectural-Tech- 
nical commission for the Palace of the 
Soviets. All these contacts and experi- 
ences have brought me close to Soviet 
architecture and I am glad of the op- 
portunity to state my impressions of 
what it is and what it means. 

The whole history of architecture 
from Rameses to Ramsay MacDonald is 
one of pyramid and shack, palace and 
hovel, skyscraper and slum. Architec- 
ture never dealt with the dwelling 
places of the poor except in isolated, 
rare instances. It glorified the rich or 

it advertised their wares. 
The architect himself was 
always an exploiter of labor 
for his personal gain though 
not usually as lucratively as 
his client. 

In the Soviet Union the 
purpose of architecture is 
altogether different. There 
its purpose is to provide 
shelter for living, produc- 
tion and cultural activity 
for and by the broad masses 
of the workers. Instead of 
advertising individual greed, 
it proclaims the glory of its 
great leaders and symbol- 
izes the solidarity of united 
labor. The architects and 
the builders there are not 
exploiters, but participants 
in the unified program of 
Socialist construction. 
During the first Five Year 
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Plan, Soviet architecture appeared to be 


“modernistic” or “international style.” 
During the Second Five Year Plan it 
appears to be “classic.” Why this about 
face? Why this “trend to  conserv- 
atism” ? 

The so-called “modernistic” or “in- 
ternational” architecture is essentially a 
cheap architecture. In a sense it repre- 
sents an “intellectual revolt” against 
dogmatism, but the economic roots of 
this architecture are in the post-war 
European poverty when shelter had to 
be provided quickly and cheaply to 
make homes “fit for heroes.” The 
idealogies that were wound around this 
architecture are mere flowers around a 
corpse. They are largely a device to 
cover the cheapness. Thousands of 
workers homes were built in this style 
throughout Europe, notably in Austria, 
Germany and other fascist countries, in 
the futile effort of saving capitalism. 
Rich people, too, had homes built for 
themselves in the “modernistic” style, 
but they no more resembled the homes 
of the workers than a cathedral service 
resembles the teachings of Christ. The 
rich men’s houses were made rich— 
modernism notwithstanding. 

The people in the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the first Five Year Plan also faced 
the problem of building quickly with 
limited materials, limited skill and lim- 
ited experience. The boxy style of 
modernism was the logical answer to 
these conditions. This was further in- 
duced by the influence of many pseudo- 
radical architects who flocked to Rus- 
sia in order to escape the depression. 
“Pseudo-radicals,” because most of 
them believed they could usher in the 
millennium by introducing modernism 
in all phases of technology. (Most of 
these people left the Soviet Union once 
they were offered contracts on rubles in- 
stead of their home currency. ) 

Modernism in its cheap and nasty 
sense did not suit the workers of the 
Soviets. Nor did it suit them in art, lit- 
erature, sculpture, etc. Accordingly the 
Communist Party and the Government 
of the Soviet Union passed a resolution 
on the eve of the Second Five Year Plan 
in which they called an end to boxes 
and the inauguration of more culture in 
all forms of art as well as in architecture. 
This raised a great deal of speculation 
among the Soviet architects. Some took 
the resolution in a very narrow sense 
and interpreted it to mean “classic.” An 
example of that is the well known apart- 
ment house in Moscow now occupied by 
the American consulate. There the ar- 
chitect embellished the facade with a 
series of florid columns which were a 
direct copy from a well known Italian 


Renaissance example. This design is by 
an old academician and nothing differ- 
ent could be expected of him. Still, it 
at least represents an effort to get away 
from mere box architecture. On the 
other hand [ visited a sanatorium just 
outside of Moscow which is ultra-mod- 
ern, but by no manner of means cheap. 
It is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of modern architecture that I have seen 
anywhere. I give these contrasts to 
show that the resolution above referred 
to did not mean to dictate to the ar- 
chitect that he must do “classic” archi- 
tecture. What was meant was that ar- 
chitecture must give aesthetic pleasure 
to the working masses and must not be 
merely utilitarian and boxy. 

While architecture in the capitalist 
world is becoming more rare from day 
to day in both quality and quantity 
(and correspondingly more “modernis- 
tic”) architecture in the Soviet Union 
is becoming more abundant in quantity 
and of a higher cultural quality. While 
capitalism is compelling more and more 
people to live in jungles, C.C.C. bar- 
racks and subsistence shacks, the Soviet 
Union is building more and _ better 
homes, more libraries, stadiums, clubs 
and palaces for its working people. 

Soviet architecture may be said to be 
socially useful building which is a part 
of a community pattern and which is 
both functionally and aesthetically of a 
high order. It is dynamic and cultural 
but not tied to any style. 

While fascist architecture in its des- 
perate effort to save capitalism is strip- 
ping itself of all ornament, sculpture 
and painting in the interest of economy, 
the architecture of the Soviets is con- 
sciously providing more and more op- 
portunities for its craftsmen, sculptors 
and painters. One is becoming more 
brutal, while the other is becoming 
progressively more cultural. Already 
Soviet architecture has outstripped the 
most progressive countries in the fields 
of city planning, hospital planning and 
many other special fields of planning. 

While bourgeois architecture is elim- 
inating more and more the mechanical 
blessings of technology, Soviet architec- 
ture is clamoring for the incorporation 
of the mechanical conven- 
iences. Recently I planned 
a hospital for a foreign 
bourgeois country. My cli- 
ent constantly warned me 
against elevators, air con- 
ditioning or anything me- 
chanical. “We are a poor 
country,” he kept telling 
me “and we have not the 
money with which to buy 
these things.” (The im- 





plication that it must forever 
remain poor.) This 
the constant injunction of the Soviet 
missions with whom I had the pleasure 
to work: We are not in- 
terested in saving money. We want the 
best, the latest, the most technologically 
advanced.” They even insisted on elec- 
tric hand-dryers for the Palace of the 
Soviets. “Isn’t it a rather premature 
luxury?” I protested. But not with the 
hand-dryers merely 
serve to show the ultimate in persenal 
hygiene—a cultural object lesson! 


Still, we have not answered the ques- 


was . 
contrasted with 


“Don’t save. 


Soviets—electric 


tion why the Soviet architecture appears 
to be classic. The answer may be stated 
thus: Since architecture in Socialist so- 
ciety must be a vital cultural influence 
on the broad masses, its language must 
be such that the broad masses can un- 
derstand. In other words, if architec- 
ture is to be so abstract and highbrow 
that only the psycho-neurotics could get 
a reaction from it, then it will do no 
good to the broad masses of the peo- 
ple. 
sculpture, painting, literature and all 
the arts. The people o: the present 
generations have been accustomed to 


This applies as well to music, 


classic forms in the arts and so can un- 
derstand them. But this principle ap- 
plies only to form and not to content. 
In content Soviet architecture remains 
truly modern. But even the form is clas- 
This may be a dif- 
ficult point for a layman to understand, 
but any trained architect who would ex- 
amine, say the columns and the coffered 

(Continued on Page 18) 


sic only in spirit. 
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These are boom days for Soviet architecture: new 
streets and new houses wherever you turn. 





(Continued from Page 17) 


ceiling of the illustration of the Mos- 
cow subway station could see that while 
the general aspect is classic the details 
are quite consistent with modern pro- 
duction methods. In other words the 
profiles and mouldings are adjusted for 
machine production. 

Incidentally this illustration is a good 
example of the Soviet effort to surround 
its citizens with a cultural environment. 
Compare the brutality of the latest 
achievement of subway construction in 
our own country (the 8th avenue sub- 
way) with that of Moscow and the an- 
swer is pretty evident. Architecture of 
any and all kinds is conspicuous by its 
absence in American subways while in 
the Soviet Union architecture is brought 
down even into the subway. 

Of course the reader should not get 
the idea that all Soviet cities have al- 
ready been made over into architectural 
heavens. Soviet architecture is still 
young and the Second Five Year plan 
has not yet reached the middle of its 
span. Nevertheless, its policy is clear 
and the fruitfulness of this policy is be- 
coming more obvious from day to day. 

Earlier in this article I stated that 
Soviet architecture was by and for the 
working masses. This is no idle boast. 
It is as true of Soviet architecture as 
it is true that capitalist architecture 
(had been) by and for the rich. The 
architect in the Soviet Union gets his 
calling because of his professional abil- 
ity and not because of his ability to play 
golf or hold his liquor with a banker. 
Even as an architect he is not a “boss” 


over his subordinates, but only a pro- 
fessional leader. He does not wield eco- 


nomic power over his men, but is mere- 
ly a senior fellow worker to them. His 
place of work is not an office, but an 
architectural work shop. He does not 
compete in the economic market against 
his fellow architects, but rather com- 
petes in his professional ability—so 
that the best man gets the best job. He 
does not sign all drawings made in his 
shop as if he made them. Every man 
in the shop gets credit for what he does 
and the drawing title merely states that 
it was made in the shop which is under 
the professional leadership of so and 
80. 





not a 





Finally, the “client” is 
rich corporation or individual, but a 
building committee representing a Sov- 
iet enterprise which is one hundred per 
cent workingmen. This building com- 
mittee is more concerned about the 
building project at hand than any bank- 
er or industrialist can possibly be, for 
these workingmen must ultimately live 
and work in the environment which the 
architect is trying to create for him. 

The building committee is not the » 
only agency through which a working- 
man may exert his influence on archi- 
tecture. In the first place, when: a 
project is published, it is discussed by 
the workers at their meetings and reso- 
lutions of approval or condemnation 
are sent both to the authorities con- 
cerned and to the newspapers. On na- 
tionally important projects this criticism 
is country-wide and takes place regard- 
less of invitation. When a building is 
completed, it gets its second “ripping” 
by those who live or work in it. It is 
one thing to criticize a paper design— 
quite another to criticize a_ finished 
product. Finally the architects’ union 
periodically asks the workers at large 
to send in their criticisms and sugges- 
tions on architectural trends. In a re- 
cent number of “Architectura,” the of- 
ficial organ of the Union of Soviet ar- 
chitects, dozens of letters from workers 
are printed. They make marvelous 
reading for they tell the architects in 
a simple, direct manner what they like 
and what they don’t like, and why. They 
do not even care if they hurt some ar- ‘ 
chitect’s feelings. Why should they? 

It is their country. 





H. G. Wells is reported to have said 
there is no intellectual freedom in Rus- 
sia. What we're after is not a little lib- 
erty for some people today, but a new 
and firmer foundation than a paper 
constitution for ultimate liberty—for 
all. The Russians are busy laying the A 
economic foundations upon which there 
will grow no economic fears and which 
will therefore be sound soil for natural 
freedom—for everybody. 

When we have liberty the word will 
go out of use. 










Lincoln Steffens. 
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@ H. D. WENDELL 


SO YOURE GOING TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Marco Polo was a piker. Long ago 
he wrote the tale of his hazardous jour- 
ney to Cathay, penetrating to the golden 
court of Kublai Khan himself. There 
was no Hearst to buy his stories then 
Marco had to content himself with a 
sparsley printed hand-set edition read 
by few. Compare his adventures with 
the far more hazardous exploits of 
Thomas Walker, Harry Lang and R. H. 
Sanger. . These boys took their lives in 
their hands and reconnoitered the for- 
bidden marches of Bolshevikiland! Far 
more people have read their wondrous 
tales than ever sat through the mild re- 
cordings of Messer Polo. 

Few, if any, of Marco’s contemporary 
Venetians ever got farther on the road 
to Cathay than the Hindu Kush. Hearst 
would like his readers to believe that 
his intrepid trio braved the Ukrainian 
Steppes alone and barehanded. The 
fact, of course, is that everyone except 
Hearst and his not too bright editors 
knows that thousands of tourists wan- 
dered through the same terror-stricken 
regions and wrote home, “Having a 
good time, wish you were here.” 





LENINORAD 

These innocent people were not 
aware that “four and a half million” 
corpses rotted on the ground about 
them. When they went to collective 
farms they somehow didn’t see the cor- 
dons of the Red Army with cocked 
rifles ready to plug the first peasant 
who dared forage for food. Nor did 
they know that, as they strolled the 
streets of Odessa and Kiev of an eve- 
ning, they were being dogged by the 
minions of the G. P. U. 

The year about which we are speak- 
ing is 1933. At great risk, Mr. Hearst 
was able to print the stories only this 
year. It is estimated that no less than 
eight thousand foreign tourists, many of 
them visiting relatives in the “outlying 
villages,” went to the Ukraine and 
North Caucasus then. More went in 
1934. Still more are going this sum- 
mer. 

What attracts them to this sorely op- 
pressed, fanatic-ridden land? Many 
things. But in 1935, it is a two to one 
shot that more will go because they 
know from past knowledge that Mr. 














CRIME 


Hearst and his writers can be depended 
upon to tell the opposite of the truth. 


Blood must boil in the Hearstian 
menage at news that the fifteenth Inter- 
national Physiological Congress will be 
held in Leningrad and Moscow during 
August. The best biologists and physi- 
ologists of this and other countries will 
assemble there under the chairmanship 
of that old “Bolshevik,” Pavlov. An- 
other snarl in William Randolph’s hair 
is the summer school for American stu- 
dents at First Moscow University. That 
well-known mid-west Red, Robert May- 
nard Hutchins of Chicago University is 
on the advisory committee. The Chi- 
cago Examiner told Comrade Hutchins 
where to get off. But he is just one. It 
would be hard to collect a limited list 
of America’s educators that would rec- 
ord more top-flight names than that list 
of advisors. Last year, 212 American 
students went to the school, one of them 
a grand-son of Teddy Roosevelt. Thanks 
to Hearst, the likelihood is that the stu- 
dent body will be doubled this coming 
semester. 

I am told by the American represen- 
tatives of Intourist, the Travel company 
of the U.S.S.R., that eighty-three or- 
ganized groups are being gathered by 
travel agents in this country. Some of 
them are for special study under com- 
petent leaders, others just travel interest 
groups who are including the Soviet 
Union in their tours. This does not 
count individual bookings made by 
travel bureaus, some 2,500 of which are 
equipped to sell U.S.S.R. travel accom- 
modations here and in Canada. 





These individuals will brave Mos- 
cow’s G. P. U. and be put up, with good 
food, at four large hotels. They may 
then decide to go down Mother Volga 
from Gorki to Stalingrad on steamers 
that have better rooms and victuals than 
the sidewheelers from St. Louis to 
the Delta. They get to Gorki (old 
Nizhni Heveneed) on the Arrow ex- 
press whose only disconcerting feature 
is an all-train radio which blares forth 
the news and music of the day at too 
early an hour. 


Then by train to the dreaded North 
Caucasus, that region “of woe and hun- 
ger.” At Rostov-on-Don they go by 
plane or car to the biggest of all the col- 
lective farms, “Gigant.” Well, if some- 
how, they escape the sharp vigilance of 
the thousands of troops not in the least 
bit in evidence it is possible they may 
visit the tractor station, machine shops, 
nursery, kino, schools, recreation halls 
and Lenin corners, all set up and run 
under duress of machine gun fire. 

Entrained again, one comes to Ord- 
jonikidzie. Here you are in a real 
pickle. How come dozens of health re- 
sorts with mud baths, water cures, 
roentgen and X-ray apparatus, numer- 
ous therapeutic cures for the hoi-polloi 
from Nizhni-Tagil, Kiev, Leningrad and 
the Donetz basin? What right have 
these people to take over and expand 
the spas of the gentry? 





ARMENIA 


And so over the old Georgian mili- 
tary highway to Tiflis, Capital of 
Georgia. To the east lies Baku where 
the “robbers” have “stolen” the oil once 
belonging “rightfully” to Royal Dutch 
Shell and John D. To the west is Baku, 
on the Black Sea, whose tropical fe- 
cundity has been preempted by “ruf- 
fians” who used to work for their mas- 
ters in the textile mills of Vossnesensk. 

It is a shame. Taking a boat from 
Batum you stop on the eastern Black 
Sea shore at places where beautiful 
palaces in idyllic settings have simply 
been taken over by people who don’t 
know a salad fork when they see one. 
All very sad as you proceed to the Cri- 
mea and see more glistening white sum- 
mer homes desecrated by the presence 
of miners, peasants, factory hands. 
Shop, perhaps, at a Jewish collective, 
near, say Kalinindorf. Here the chil- 
dren of the ghetto and the pogrom of 
the old days disprove the Nazi legend of 
“Jewish acquisitiveness.” And so on to 
Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, all centers of a 
regenerated people working in town and 
country to offset the old tradition that 
says there are two kinds of human be- 
ings. 

In the land of “dictatorship,” there is 
no culture. I should like to be in a 
position to extend Mr. Hearst an invi- 
tation to attend the Third Annual The- 
atre Festival in Moscow. I should like 
to be near him to see him watch 
Mikhoels, the honored Jewish artist, do 
King Lear in his own language. I 
should like to see him befuddled by the 
advanced art of Meyerhold and Tairov. 
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@ LOUIS LOZOWICK 


_ ARTISTS’ COMMUNITY IN MOSCOW 


Artistic bohemia as it emerges from 
the highly romanticized work of Mur- 
ger, Du Maurier, Salmon, et al, repre- 
sents a gallery of stock figures in a hot- 
house atmosphere, rather unceremoni- 
ous with social convention (chiefly in 
the realm of sex), stoic in the face of 
adversity and altogether above and out- 
side the basic economic and _ political 
struggles in the society of their time. 
This sedulously cultivated lie that 
tended to fill the artist’s head with ideas 
of grandeur and give him a sense of 
self importance to compensate for his 
chronically empty stomach has been los- 
ing its effectiveness of late. Artistic bo- 


hemia is now being evicted from its stu-’ 


dios, is offering its products to the low- 
est bidder (“twenty-five cents a portrait, 
hand made”), is taking its place in the 
bread line, and to make matters darker, 
some of its members are even organiz- 
ing into unions. 

At the same time artists’ centers of a 
new type are arising in the Soviet 
Union as different from Montparnasse 
as are the respective societies which 
gave each birth, The Artist’s House in 
Moscow is situated in a park area at the 
periphery of the city and is the first in 
a series of similar houses which when 
completed will constitute an artists’ 
quarter of several thousand inhabitants, 
to be known as the Artist’s Community 


(Gorodok Khudojnika). With a state 


loan of a million roubles to be paid out 


over a period of sixty years in the form 
of rental, construction is well advanced 
on the rest of the project. Utilizing the 
area as it now stands with its lake and 
trees the Community is planned as a 
garden city in which lanes of trees will 
shut off the buildings from the move- 
ment of trolleys, busses and the rest of 
the traffic. A special green zone will 
comprise a playground, a flower bed, a 
swimming and rowing lake, a sport 
field, pergolas for rest or outdoor work. 
A fully equipped, large, modern theater 
and auditorium with exhibition rooms, 
experimental workshops and a_ public 
restaurant will rise in the center of the 
quarter. There will be a special build- 
ing devoted entirely to the physical and 
mental education of children, compris- 
ing a nursery, school, gymnasium and 
sanatorium. Since the Community will 
be a production as well as a residential 
center the plans include a_ publishing 
house, a printing plant, a workshop for 
textile design and other applied work, 
a foundry for sculptors, a frame making 
establishment for painters, ete. 

The first house in the series (the 
Artist’s House) is of a somewhat unor- 
namental, “functional” style. Its six 
stories are divided vertically into two 
sections. In one section (the residen- 
tial) are two- and three-room apart- 
ments fitted up with all modern conven- 
iences. In the other section (the pro- 
ductive, are individual and collective 


studios—the first for those who prefer 
to work in privacy, the second for those 
who wish to work either on collective 
projects, or on individual projects but 
with the opportunity of collective criti- 
cism and discussion. The rooms and 
studios are connected by a wide stair- 
way and spacious corridors painted un- 
symmetrically in green, orange and 
black. 

The residents consist of a hundred 
artists—men and women — and _ their 
families, about three hundred in all. 
One comes upon them at all times, 
playing tennis in the large court, tak- 
ing a sun bath in the solarium or listen- 
ing to the radio. A communal dining 
room offers meals at nominal cost, a 
well stocked library supplies books and 
magazines in Russian and other lan- 
guages on all phases of art. The Art- 
ist’s House is always alive and busy with 
activity. One brigade is perhaps just 
returning from a commandirovka (a 
commission ) in the Ukraine, or the Cau- 
casus, or Uzbekistan where the members 
have been collecting material for pic- 
tures on the life and labor in those re- 
publics. Another brigade is setting out 
for one of the larger mining or metal- 
lurgic or electrification centers to make 
preliminary sketches for a human and 
physical history of the points visited. A 
third is working on a portrait gallery of 
factory shock brigaders. A fourth is 
carrying out a series of designs for a 
textile syndicate. A fifth is preparing 
against illiteracy. A sixth is discussing 
graphic statistical charts on a campaign 
posters or cartoons. 


The artists maintain a continuous 


@ After school at the Artists’ Community 


contact with the working masses. A 
form of voluntary mutual aid, shefstvo, 
(wardship, guardianship) is widely 
practiced in the Soviet Union. A 
certain Red Army unit is custodian 
over a village collective; an educational 
institution is custodian over a factory 
brigade. Concretely this means that the 
Red Army unit will help the village col- 
lectively during the harvest campaign, 
that the educational institution will 
help the factory in planning its educa- 
tional activities. In the same manner 
the Artist's House has shefstve over 
workers’ organizations where an artists’ 
brigade goes from time to time to help 
with the staging of plays, decorating 
Lenin corners, publication of wall news- 
papers, organization of revolutionary 
festivals, formation of workers’ art 
groups. 

As members of a union the artists 
carry a union card showing registration 
with the Commissariat of Labor, desig- 
nation of job, rate’ of compensation. 
Each job is carried out on the basis of 
a collective agreement (contractatzia) ; 
and the Soviet Labor Code in respect 
of insurance, vacation, accident, applies 
to the artist’s as to other labor. 

We see thus that the Soviet ‘artists 
do not behave as if they were a race 
apart. They live with the interests of 
their time and are themselves partici- 
pants in the building of Socialism. They 
have seen, recorded, created enthusiasm 
for every one of the gigantic projects 
undertaken in the Soviet Union: White 
Sea Canal, Dnieprostroy, Magnitostroy ; 
for they realize perfectly that these 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TED BANK OF N. Y. 
11-15 Union Sq., New York City 
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AVIATIO 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Limited Amount Availa 
Soviet Russia Today 
Postpaid 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION 


THE PRESS 











N NUMBER 
-:- ONLY 25c 


One hundred and 12 remarkably beautiful photographs, brilliantly mounted, as thrilling 
as a non-stop flight over the Soviet land. This collection contains not only pictures of all 
phases of Soviet airplane construction, making this as simple as turning the page, but 
also the electric effect on the various persons and places it visits. 
Caucasus, peasants on collective farms, city workers and buildings in Kiev, Kharkov, Moscow. 


Cossacks in the 


ble. Send your orders to 
Department E 


Suite 401—824 Broadway—New York City 





























ARTIST'S 
COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 21) 


projects are not built to swell private 
fortunes but to improve the living con- 
ditions of the vast masses, including 
their own. The starving artist has dis- 
appeared together with his private 
patron the tired business man. Despite 
this revolutionary orientation of the 
artist it would be a mistake to assume 
that he turns out nothing but “propa- 
ganda” pictures. Every one of the Sov- 
iet exhibitions held here included still 
lifes, landscapes, portraits and nudes. 
What is true especially for the younger 
Soviet artists is that while they occa- 
sionally do still lifes or landscapes they 
prefer to draw upon the social life 
around them for their themes—which is 
the most logical and natural thing in 
the world. To label such an attitude 
propaganda is to have a very naive no- 
tion of historic processes. In the last 
analysis the relation of the artist to his 
matter and manner is not one of indi- 
vidual choice but of social determinism. 
The fact that Mary Magdalene is a skel- 
etal scarecrow in Byzantine and a 
plump courtesan in Renaissance paint- 
ing is not due to the artist’s personal 
whims. 

The Artist’s House—and the Soviet 
artist in general—lives the life, speaks 
the language and thinks the thoughts 
of the revolution. It functions as an 
art center, as a factor in Socialist con- 
struction, as a leaven in the newly 
awakened cultural life of the workers. 
With the completion of the Community, 
the artists look forward to a manifold 
increase in their social and artistic use- 
fulness and are determined to help turn 
into a reality the slogan “toward a 
classless society.” 
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World Tourists, Inc. 


Other tours as low as 


SUMMER TOUR EXTRAORDINARY TO THE 





LD * %. %. > . 34 most interesting days $429 








Louis Lozowick, artist, lecturer, critic, has visited the Soviet Union several 
times beginning with 1922, has travelled extensively and has met intimately 
with Soviet scholars, workers, artists, writers, men of the theatre, critics. 


$202.75 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 


Conducted by LOUIS LOZOWICK 
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TWO LETTERS FROM 
THE SOVIET UKRAINE 


Editor’s Note: These two letters. written with- 
out any thought of publication, show that lije 
goes on pretty normally in the Soviet Ukraine, 
despite Mr. Hearst’s horror stories of starva- 
tion there. 


Vinnitza, Ukraine 
December 15, 1934 

My dearest little daughter: I have time only 
for a short letter this time. I have forgotten to 
send greetings to my little grandson, so now 
I wish you that he grows strong and healthy 
and a joy to you. You probably read in the 
papers about Kirov’s death. It is a great and 
irreparable loss. He was very clever and did a 
lot of good for the workers. He was also a 
wonderful speaker. 

Xmas is coming, but now the holidays seem 
almost like week days. Everybody at work, chil- 
dren at school. In the celebration days for the 
October Revolution, we had lots of excitement 
and fun. I was at Katya’s that time. The chil- 
dren and her husband went out to the parade, 
but we two stayed at home and listened during 





@ Gordon Craig in Moscow: The famous 


English stage director arrived in Moscow 
the day to the radio—all about the parade and 


recently to direct a Shakespearean production for the Maly Theatre. Mr. Craig (center) 
speeches from Moscow. There were speeches by 


is seen here with V. Meyerhold (right) and A. Tairov, internationally noted theatre 


Gorky, heroes of the Cheliuskin and many 
other communists and udarniks (first class 
workers). 

Katya went recently to her girl’s school, to 
an annual entertainment for parents. She thinks 
it was a wonderful improvement over last year. 
It was cosy, warm, the hall very artistically 
decorated and in good taste. Her daughter be- 
ing an udarnika also received a prize. 

You can’t recognize our town any more, it 
has changed so much. We have so many new 
buildings going up all the time. They are also 
adding stories on top of old houses. 

I shall go with my friend to the Xmas church 
services, but it will be on Xmas day instead of 
at night. 

Have to hurry now and take this letter to the 
post office. Many kisses to you my dear ribka 
(little fish) and the rest of you. 

Love Mother. 


Vinnitza, Ukraine 
March 23, 1935 
I cannot tell you, my dear and beloved Son- 
etchka, what a joy your letter was to me. It 


A line of salesgirls in Moscow—but not a picket line. 
‘fore the store opens. 


directors. 


must have been delayed this time. I am also 
delighted to get your snapshots, and especially 
the one of my dear little grandson. 

Your uncle Peter promised to get the medi- 
cine for my eyes from Vieff. Our Torgsin store 
does not have it. We have many beautiful new 
stores that just opened recently; food stores 
and general groceries which carry all the things 
we used to have in the old times. For example, 
caviar, herrings, olives, all sorts of good fish 
and many other products. It is also fine in re- 
gard to the bread now. One can buy any kind 
you wish and any quantity you desire almost in 
every store. 

As to the clinics and dispensaries and hos- 
pitals, about which you were asking in your 
last letter; all the factory and office workers 
and members of the unions are treated freely 
and the medicines are given freely too; and 
besides, if one needs it they send them without 
cost to rest homes, sanatoriums and other spe- 


Just a morning inspection 


cial cures. As to the private people who have no 
means to pay the private doctors there are for 
them the so called “Red Cross” stations where 
doctors, specialists, treat for the minimum fee. 
I guess this is all you asked me about. 

Today is a beautiful Spring day and if it con- 
tinues to be so I'll go to see your sister Katya 
for a month or so. Today I bought myself a 
bunch of snowdrops. I would like to know what 
kind of first Spring flowers you have. There is 
not any thing else I guess, except that we saw 
recently the new film Chapayev which is a great 
success and really is awfully good. We hear 
that it is going abroad too. If it will be in 
your city I advise you to be sure and see it. 
Is there any chance for you to come and see 
me? I am so lonesome for you, now I have the 
letter. Many hearty kisses to all of you, 

Your loving 
Mother. 
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YOUR VACATION and 
WEEK-ENDS WILL BE 
PLEASANT at 


Camp Nitgedaiget 
on the Hudson—Beacon, N. Y. 


Hotel rooms equipped with all 
improvements 
(Bungalows for 4 and 2) 


Dry Crisp Climate—Healthful Food—Sports— 
Hand-ball—Tennis Courts—Swimming—Con- 
certs: by Pierre DeGeyeter Trio—Dance Hall 
—Orchestra of 5. 


Chorus—Dramatics and Dance Directors 
Proletarian Cultural Activities 
($14.00: per week) 

Cars leave daily 10:30 a.m. from 


2700 Bronx Park East 
Round trip $2.00 


By train—Grand Central Railroad 
to Beacon, N. Y. 
Tel. BEacon 731 

City Office: Estrabrook 8-1400 
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@ ARTHUR FLETCHER 





The Anglo-American School 


Students from South Africa, Shang- 
hai, London, Canada, as well as many 
parts of the United States . . . Middle 
class students, children of political de- 
portees, of “valuta” specialists, Pioneers, 
Boy Scouts, those who thought pupils in 
the Soviet Union put teachers through 
hoops... 

Teachers who thought every thing 
was “grand,” others who talked of an 
impressive, and impossible, series of 
things they were going to do outside of 
school, teachers whose jaws were hard 
as they discussed the lack of text books 
and laboratory equipment... 

That was the Anglo-American School 
in Moscow on the eve of its opening for 
its first full academic year, 1932-33. 

Established to meet the needs of the 
children of the thousands of English- 
speaking workers in and around Mos- 
cow, it was experiencing a 60 per cent 
increase in enrollment. New quarters, 
with the German school of the same 
sort, had been assigned to it. Its faculty, 
we were to discover later, represented a 
change in policy as it now consisted of 
American-trained teachers. Many of 
them were newer to the USSR than the 
bulk of the students. 

All were at least aware that teaching 
in the Anglo-American School was go- 
ing to be “different.” Somehow or 
other “objectives” were to become so- 
cialist; discipline was to be proletarian. 
Yet few knew the details of the socialist 
construction and culture they were to 
use to illustrate their subject matter. 

No sooner were we under way than 
we discovered that our pupils wanted 
“something else.” They did not want 
to hear about the new life around them, 
and they told us why. My predecessor, 
it seems, had been politically reliable 
but not a teacher. She had taught Eng- 
lish literature through the medium of 
Prokoviev’s History of Russia! 

Quite naturally my pupils said they 
“really wanted to learn. Not that stuff 
—that belongs to social science.” The 
resolution of that conflict was not sim- 
ple. Seizing upon the three available 
copies of Shakespeare, I started my Eng- 
lish classes on the dramatization of 
Hamlet. When they seemed most ab- 
sorbed I would try injecting bits of so- 
cial interpretation of a character or his- 
toric incident, but 1 took care never to 
break the rhythm of the class. At the 
first glinty eye the play went on. 

In economic geography, my other 
subject, I would forget the course out- 
line when, let us say, Japan occupied 
the front pages and questions came nat- 
urally from the students. Sometimes 
my ways were a bit devious but event- 
ually I brought the class to a considera- 
tion of the economic-geographic basis 
of Japanese (or Manchurian) policy. 
The boys soon thought they were Lit- 
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vinovs. The defenses of the girls gave 
way much more slowly. 

In a particularly genial moment 
about mid way through the year [ 
tried to get across the idea of the cor- 
relation of all studies by pointing out 
that we had been studying facts basic 
to social science, albeit without using 
the phraseology which had satiated 
them. A few were even willing to ad- 
mit that it was a good joke—on them. 

This phobia of theirs did not give 
way till nearly the end of the year, 
Groans in a minor key accompanied the 
work for a week when I made so bold 
as to organize two of my English classes 
into newspaper staffs to cover spring 
sowing. Then feature writers began to 
turn in stories on airplane sowing, and 
“human interest” stories of some of the 
25,000 Communists dispatched to the 
countryside to help the collectives or- 
ganize the sowing. 

The drama of Pravda and Izvestia’s 
reporters moving north with the cam- 
paign gripped them. Artists made 
graphs. Free lancers gave us the his- 
tory of Russian agriculture. Editors 
told us that the successful solution of 
the problem of organizing large scale 
farming would mark a turning point in 
Soviet and World history. 

A week before May day, our dead- 
line, it was clear that the message was 
to be one of victory. The sowing was 
a success. My rival papers determined 
to match it with one of their own. They 
measured wall spaces and planned lay- 
outs. They stayed so late parents came 
to get them—and stayed to watch. If I 
dared stay more than a few minutes in 
one “office” I was soon blackmailed with 
charges of favoritism into helping the 
other staff. 

The papers went up on time, eventu- 
ally went to the Board of Education. 
This time [I said nothing about social 
science. That bogey had been licked. 
The knowing told me so—with a smile. 
Teaching had also won a victory. 

Faced with pupils who thought disci- 
pline was a bourgeois foible and others 
who had a deep conviction that what 
you had to say did not make any differ- 
ence anyway, classrooms were likely to 
take on a rather unorganized appear- 
ance. What to do about it, with virtu- 
ally no materials, was often an acute 
problem. 

Faculty discussions were forced to the 
conclusion that lessons plans meant lit- 
tle if anything. We found that teach- 
ing consisted of utilizing each classroom 
situation as it arose. Veteran teachers 
broke down under the strain. They 
had become too dependent on material 
assistance, and on the use of their “dig- 
nity” to keep order. Pupils who called 
their teachers “Comrade” would not 
allow this particular double standard. 
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It was, as a matter of fact, through 
this unique pupil-teacher relationship 
that our salvation came. The Pioneers 
included a majority of the student body 
and through the student council the rest 
could be reached. Learning became a 
cooperative effort. A teacher’s “I do not 
know” gradually became the signal for 
a group effort to find the answer. 

As the student organization pro- 
gressed with their manifold sport and 
cultural activities, and as the influence 
of the improved work in the classrooms 
was felt, the problem of discipline nar- 
rowed down to what to do about certain 
individuals or small groups. The Pio- 
neers appointed “towing brigades” to 
aid the delinquents. They looked into 
the “out-of-school” influences and home 
backgrounds, They sought to draw 
them into school activities to counter- 
balance anti-social influences outside 
the school. 

If all these efforts failed the culprits 
would be deprived of their red ties— 
emblem of Pioneer membership—for a 
probationary period. In such instances 
the “unfrocking” would be held at a 
very solemn general meeting. I can at- 
test to the importance of this penalty in 
the lives of those affected and the school 
community. It worked. 

One incident still has me mystified. It 
happened near the end of the year when 
I was still trying to lift the tempo of 
the class to a higher beat. A disturb- 
ance broke my poise and [ made a snap 
judgment on its cause and ordered my 
victim out. He made no protest but 
others accused me of using “capitalist” 
discipline. I regretted my hastiness im- 
mediately, of course, but for the first 
time [ refused to discuss a classroom 
complaint. 

[ told them I thought they had 
learned that the teacher ran the class 
and that if they had criticism they were 
to be made through their student or- 
ganizations—organic components of the 
school collective. This was very close 
to being “dignified.” It might be called 
bureaucratic—a strong word in_ the 
USSR. But no one argued, and the class 
worked perfectly. | never heard another 
word about it. 

Was my leg being pulled? [I still 
do not know. Fourteen-year olds are 
like that. 

It was a hard year. Accomplishments 
fell short of objectives on numerous 
counts. Yet compensating for pretty 
much everything was the eagerness of 
the pupils to learn. Texts, they knew, 
were not prepared over night. They 
helped us make the best of it. Of 
teachers who worked sincerely and at 
least moderately successfully to teach 
them, they made heroes. 

Four of us were given the red ties of 
the Pioneers and honorary membership 
—the highest gift in their power to 
make. 








AN URGENT APPEAL! 


YOUR HELP NEEDED! 


From coast to coast, the entire organization of the Friends of 
the Soviet Union, and its thousands of sympathizers are engaged 
in a campaign of the most intense character to combat the lies 
and slanders about the Soviet Union which the powerful Hearst 
press has launched. 


The success of our campaign to.date is gratifying. We have 
won the first round! The American masses are learning to 
scorn Hearst’s fantastic tales, to repudiate his slandering, war- 
mongering attacks. 


Huge mass meetings have been held in leading cities attended 
by hundreds of thousands of workers, farmers, intellectuals, 
professionals, etc. More than 1,300,000 newspaper size broad- 
sides have been distributed. Demonstrations of anger and pro- 
test have been held in front of the offices of Hearst papers. To 
carry on this campaign, we have received the most generous 
support of hundreds of people who have been quick to help us 
answer Hearst by contributing with their funds. Pennies, nick- 
els, dimes and dollars have been sent in from all over the coun- 
try and we have received, from individual donations and contri- 
butions at meetings, to date, a total of 


$3,945.73 


FIGHT HEARST! FIGHT FASCISM! 
FIGHT WAR! 


As Hearst launches new attacks against the Soviet Union, as the drive of the demogogues 
to pave the way for fascism here in America continues, as preparation for war intensifies, 
we must increase our own efforts to spread the truth about the Soviet Union. Our 
campaign must be made even more active. This is the crucial moment of the battle. 
Which way will the tide turn? Only with your financial help can we carry out our plans. 
Rush funds today. .Anything that you can contribute towards this campaign is a mighty 
weapon in this struggle. Use coupon below. 


ANSWER THE LIES OF HEARST! 


(Signed) 
Corliss Lamont Edwin Seaver Dr. Reuben S. Young Ted Bayer Manning Johnson 
Herbert Goldfrank Alexander Lev Joseph Kiss S. Almazoff Bella Phillips 
A. A. Heller Bonchi Friedman Myra Page Robert Dunn Hays Jones 


A. A. HELLER, Treasurer 
National Action Committee 
FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
80 East 11th Street, N. Y. City 


Friends: 


Count me in on this fight! 
1. Enclosed find $........ as my financial contribution. 


2. | want to do active work. Send me particulars. 
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DEFEND THE SOVIET UNION 
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The OPEN ROAD 


in Europe, the Far East 
Palestine and 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


® Small Informal Groups 

® Interpretative Leadership 

© Social and Cultural Activities 
® Reliably Inclusive Rates 


Current Program Includes: 


IN THE SOVIET UNION 
MOSCOW UNIVERSITY SUM- 
MER SCHOOL ... 914 weeks of 
travel and study under Soviet pro- 
fessors lecturing in English .. . 
sailing June 29; returning Sept. 3 
. - - $369 to $379.* 

LOUIS FISCHER’S TRAVEL 
SEMINAR ... for the most serious 
students of Soviet life and affairs 
... June 19 to Aug. 22... $890.** 
JULIEN BRYAN’S TOUR... 
comprehensive itinerary including 
a horseback trip in the Caucasus 
... June 29 to Aug. 19... $514.* 
GENERAL VICTOR A. YAK- 
HONTOFF’S TOUR... a unique 
historical perspective afforded by 
Yakhontoff’s experience under the 
Soviets, Kerensky and the Czar.. 
July 5 to Aug. 31... $663.** 

DR. JOSHUA KUNITZ’S TOUR 

- most popular route in the 
Soviet Union, including the Volga 

. July 5 to Aug. 27... $459.* 
Other Soviet Union irips under 
leadership of John Bovingdon, 
Prof. Herbert Adolphus Miller, 
Ivan M. Elchibegoff. 

IN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET 
UNION 
ELLEN STARR_ BRINTON’S 
TOUR... 
ments in the advanced European 
countries (Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land) witb those in the U.S.S.R. 
... July 5 to Aug. 20... $510.* 
FRANCIS A. HENSON’S TOUR 
(auspices of National Student Fed- 
eration and International Student 
Service) . . . contrasts Soviet Rus- 
sia and Nazi Germany... June 22 
to Aug. 19... $442.* 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 
UPTON CLOSE’S ROUND-THE- 
WORLD TOUR ... includes Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union and the Far 
East . . June 29 to Sept. 13... 


$975. 
PALESTINE 
THIRD PALESTINE SEMINAR 
. under leadership of Leo W. 
Schwarz; an insight into contem- 
porary life in Palestine . . . June 
29 to Aug. 31... $495.* 


*Rate includes Thied | Class steamship peat 
rate with Tourist Class p ge on 

**Rate includes Tourist Class a’ passage; 
rate with Third Class p req 


Write for hashes 
The OPEN ROAD 


(Russian Department) 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Telephone CHickering 4-6390 


Cooperating with Intourist 
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¢ CORLISS LAMONT 





AMERICAN WRITERS 


Editor's Note: The following article is 
a transcript of the address made by 
Corliss Lamont, National Secretary of 
the F.S.U. at the American Writers 
Congress, New York, April 26-28. 


I want to begin these remarks with 
the general proposition that those who 
honestly and sincerely support the Sovi- 
et Union by word and deed are thereby 
supporting the American working class 
and in fact the working class of the 
whole world. The Marxist movement 
that controls Russia and is on the rise 
in so many other places is international 
and inter-racial. It sweeps the earth. 
The Marxists are, in fact, practically 
the first real internationalists in _his- 
tory. The Christians claimed to be in- 
ternationalists, but for two thousand 
years they have been cutting one an- 
other’s throats in addition to slaughter- 
ing wholesale the members of other re- 
ligious sects. Tomorrow or the day 
after, as during the first World War, 
the priests and parsons, with certain ex- 
ceptions, in the name of the God of 
Love and the Prince of Peace, will bless 
and encourage the ,workers of the war- 
ring countries to go out and murder one 
another on the battlefield. 

And this leads me to the point that 
while the leaders of the Christian 
Church, caught in the contradictions of 
that Capitalism which they serve, will 
not hesitate to egg on the peoples of 
different capitalist countries to fight 
one another, they would take much 
greater pleasure and would infinitely 
prefer to egg on all the capitalist peo- 
ples to a holy war against the Soviet 
Union. And in such a united front they 
would be enthusiastically joined by the 
other religions such as Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, and Japanese Shinto- 
ism. If a real God had been really lis- 
tening to the world-wide laments and 
prayers of the faithful, the Soviet Union 
would have collapsed long ago. But 
whatever God thinks about the U.S.S.R.., 
we know very well what Hitler, Hearst 
and Hirohito, Emperor of Japan, are 
thinking. We know very well that their 
thoughts about Soviet Russia are 
violent and aggressive. I submit that it 
is one of the chief tasks of the writers 
at this Congress to help prevent the 
thoughts and dreams of these enemies of 
the Soviet Union from going into effect. 
It is up to us to expose and frustrate the 
vicious impulses of these designing gen- 
tlemen. 

This is a job in which every writer 
here, whatever his specialty, can assist. 
There is the very greatest need today 
for short articles, for long articles; for 
short speeches, for long speeches; for 
interviews, statements, and radio ad- 
dresses to refute the slanders of William 
Randolph Hearst and others against the 
Soviet Union, to bring out into the open 
the plans of the imperialists and fas- 


cists against the Soviet Union, and in 
general to give the American people a 
true conception of what is going on in 
the first socialist republic. It is of para- 
mount importance here to present a 
positive picture of the great events tak- 
ing place in Soviet Russia. While it is, 
of course, necessary to fight constantly 
and specifically against the enemies of 
the U.S.S.R., in the long run I feel it 
wiser to stress our sonlbeiias position 
rather than, for instance, our anti- 
Hearst position. The kind of activity 
I have in mind is not to be considered 
as an extra and temporary duty; it 
should be an integral and permanent 
part of the work of each one of us. For 
I believe that every radical or revolu- 
tionary writer of the present owes it 
both to himself and the great movement 
of which he is part to know enough and 
care enough about the Soviet Union to 
take some hand in its defense. We can- 
not afford to be ignorant concerning 
Soviet Russia any more than ignorant 
concerning Karl Marx. 

All of us here are, of course, terribly 
busy. The daily pressure, especially on 
those who live in a place like New 
York, is something terrific. I often 
think that left-wing writers should re- 
tire now and then to some sort of left- 
ward-looking ivory tower, not one that 
will take them away from the day-to- 
day struggles and problems of the work- 
ing class, but a place where they can 
think and write without the telephone 
buzzing every two minutes and the 
doorbell ringing every six. Be that as 
it may, I don’t think we can permit any 
writer to plead that he is too busy to 
do anything about the U.S.S.R. or to 
cooperate with organizations such as the 
Friends of the Soviet Union and its 
magazine, “Sovier Russia Topay.” 
Since every writer here undoubtedly 
has some specialty or other, the most 
sensible procedure is for him to link up 
this specialty with his work on behalf 
of Soviet Russia. If, for example, his 
primary interest is in science, then he 
can become reasonably well-informed 
about science in the Soviet Union and 
use that information in writing and 
speaking here. Needless to say, such 
knowledge wilt be of great aid and 
stimulus in his regular work. In fact, 
these days no wide-awake specialist, 
whatever his political viewpoint, can 
keep abreast of his subject without 
watching its development in the S.U. 

There is one kind of specialist whom 
I want to mention in particular. That 
is he who is interested above all in 
writing about the Soviet Union itself or 
some aspect of life there. If the Soviet 
Union has the importance for the world 
and America that I have indicated, then 
there is a great and continuous nee 
for such specialists. But of course a 


writer who concentrates on Soviet Rus- 
sia is no more justified in neglecting 
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the American scene and the American 
movement than one who concentrates 
on home problems is justified in neg- 
lecting Soviet Russia. A close and con- 
stant interaction is necessary between 
the national and international struggle 
for Socialism just as within one coun- 
try there has to be an unceasing inter- 
action between the different localities 
and the national movement as a whole. 

There are, of course, a number of 
good specialized works about the U. S. 
S. R., several by writers at this Con- 
gress. But there are hardly any that 
are up-to-date. The rate of development 
in the land of the Soviets is so rapid, 
the situation changes so from year to 
year and even from month to month, 
that new and revised editions of the 
first-rate books constitutes a much-neg- 
lected need. The accurate, informed, 
and readable general book about the 
U. S. S. R. still remains to be written. 
I mean a book which in scope and vigor 
would match William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s “Soviet Ruésia: A Living Record 
and a History.” While this volume was 
published before Chamberlin came out 
as such a bitter member of the anti- 
Soviet fraternity, it is unsatisfactory in 
many respects. The fact remains that 
if a worker, an intellectual or a middle- 
class liberal in any profession or busi- 
ness asks what general book he should 
read to obtain a sound knowledge of 
what is going on in Russia, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find just the author 
to recommend. 

One of the chief troubles has been 
that American writers who have had the 
opportunity to spend a great deal of 
time in the Soviet Union, learning its 
language and absorbing its life, have so 
often been essentially middle-class in 
their interests. Men like Walter Dur- 
anty, Louis Fischer, and Maurice Hin- 
dus, though very able and frequently 
sympathetic, can hardly be said to write 
from a working-class point of view. I 
would suggest that it is the duty of 
someone with this outlook to go to the 
U. S. S. R., stay for quite a long time, 
become thoroughly acquainted with its 
past, its present, and its probable future 
and then write the classic, general book 
on the Soviet Union. 

And I would also like to see an out- 
standing poet make an equally long vis- 
it and write the epic of the Revolution 
and Civil War. This period of the Bol- 
shevik seizure of power and the long 
and finally triumphant struggle against 
counter-revolution and foreign interven- 
tion, with the contending forces march- 
ing and re-marching from one end of 
the country to the other, with interna- 
tional blockade, famine, disease and in- 
ternal disorganization daily challenging 
the iron wills and untiring intellects of 
Lenin and his supporters,—this period 
seems to me one of the most heroic and 


dramatic in human history. Certainly 
the story of it and the spirit of it have 
not yet been adequately expressed in 
the English language. I suppose the 
nearest approach to the sort of thing I 
have in mind is Stephen Vincent Ben- 
et’s “John Brown’s Body,” which is a 
first-rate middle-class epic of the Amer- 
ican Civil War. And there are of course 
many other subjects connected with the 
Soviet Union which deserve substantial 
poetic treatment. 

Another point is that today there is 
still a dearth of able translators of Rus- 
sian into English. There is a tremen- 
dous and growing wealth of Russian 
material—novels, poems, philosophical 
and scientific studies—which is thor- 
oughly worth rendering into English. 
First-rate translations are a_ literary 
achievement and there is no reason why 
writers should not do translating from 
time to time in addition to and perhaps 
as a stimulus to creative work. 

I believe that in our defense of the 
Soviet Union we should appeal to both 
the emotion and the intellect of our ex- 
pected audience. Radicals, it seems to 
me, quite often make the mistake of 
over-emphasizing one or the other of 
these approaches instead of using them 
both in an effective unity. There can be 
nothing more important than intellectu- 
al analysis and strict logic; but this is 
not enough. It is necessary and legitimate 
in addition to try to touch the decent 
emotions that ordinary people have; if 
we don’t do this, the fascists will rouse 
their indecent ones. There is nothing 
to be ashamed of in making an emo- 
tional appeal. And in making such an 
appeal it is simply being realistic to at- 
tempt to reach the emotions of altruism 
as well as those of self-interest. 

I think there is some truth in the 
saying that the Americans are an ideal- 
istic people. And I think it worth- 
while to show them that the Soviet Rus- 
sians are actually putting into effect a 
great many of the ideals for which hu- 
mane and intelligent men have always 
and everywhere striven. I believe that 
a very effective argument, at least for 
intellectuals and members of the mid- 
dle class, is to make clear that the so- 
cialist planned economy in the U. S. S. 
R. represents the only method by which 
mankind can now advance a further 
step in its upward development. The 
goal of an ever-progressing humanity 
is sometimes dismissed as sentimentality 
and may be a dangerous phrase if the 
proper means are not worked out. But 
it remains a high and legitimate aspira- 
tion; it appeals to the best instincts of 
many persons; and we can state both 
honestly and effectively that this aspira- 
tion is being fulfilled in the Soviet 
Union and that it cannot be fulfilled 
under the capitalist system with which 
the rest of the world is afflicted. 
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BOOKS 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 


I CHANGE WORLDS, by Anna Louise Strong: 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. $3.00. 
The spiritual crisis of bourgeois society, ac- 
companying its profound economic depression, 
has compelled the most alert minds of our 
era to choose between the only two possible 
cultures—capitalism and communism. Many 
have found the transition long and difficult. 
Standing on the shores of the new found land, 
these intellectual pioneers look back on their 
old life and see it closed forever. They see, too, 
that their experience is not isolated. Millions 
everywhere have been shaken out of their 
accustomed grooves, and, unconsciously im- 
pelled by great social forces or consciously 
choosing among them, have begun to abandon 
the old world for the new. 

Among the autobiographies of those who have 
abandoned capitalist for communist culture, 
that of Anna Louise Strong shines with unusual 
force and brilliance. The book is dedicated, 
in part, to all those Americans who stand where 
the author stood fifteen years ago—at the part- 
ing of the ways. It should be read by those 
Americans; it should also be read by all who 
wish to understand the mental and moral pro- 
cesses of the great choice which more and more 
people are beginning to make. 

What gives Anna Louise Strong’s story its 
power is not merely her dramatic experience 
in America, Russia, Mexico and China in peri- 
ods of significant social conflict and change. 
That in itself would make it an exciting chron- 
icle of “adventure,” important enough because 
of its social implications. But the author has 
done more. She has applied her mind to the 
social and moral problems raised by her ex- 
perience; she has faced those problems fear- 
lessly; she has answered them not only to 
her own satisfaction but with a clarity and 
conviction which cannot but move even the 
reader who does not share her conclusions. 
What might have been a mere “adventure” 
story becomes in Miss Strong’s hands a “re- 
search magnificent” for a social, political, in- 
tellectual, moral and emotional integration of 
the personality. 

The “research” begins from a one-hundred 
percent American base. Miss Strong comes of 
a middle-class family of old American stock 
which goes back to the early New England 
settlers of the seventeenth century. She herself 
was brought up in the west, nurtured on the 
ideals of the pioneers. Out of these surround- 
ings she emerged at twenty-three with a sense 
of loneliness and a desire to escape from it; 
pride in personal efficiency; hunger for a world 
where she might create and be wanted; an able 
brain and a skill in words which could deceive 
herself as well as others and could invent 
fantasy-worlds when reality became unendur- 
able. 

With this equipment she entered social work 
where she tasted success, thanks to personal 
efficiency, and defeat, thanks to corruption of 
bourgeois society. She fancied herself a socialist, 
but had never heard of the class struggle and 
did not like it when it was called to her at- 
tention. As for so many American middle-class 
liberals, the turning point of her life was the 
world war. In Seattle she mingled with I. W.- 
W. workers and found them “true Americans 
—truer than most of the settled citizenry” be- 
cause they retained the pioneer spirit. She be- 
came active in anti-militarist groups. When Am- 
erica entered the war, she found herself aban- 
doned by the middle-class pacifists. Her Am- 
erica was dead. 

From the desk of the trade union paper on 
which she was now news editor, she saw hope 
in the Russian revolution. Moscow was her 
Utopia. She went there, at the suggestion of 
Lincoln Steffens, that ever-alert mind who has 
touched off so many younger minds to push 
forward along the road of human progress. 
But she found her Utopia in ruins. The land 
was in the grip of famine. Yet through the 
hunger and disorganization which followed the 


civil war she realized that America was no 
longer the world’s pioneer; it had become the 
chief of the imperialist nations: Russia was 


now the advancing battle-front of man. She , 
saw, too, that the strength of the Russian com- ° 


munists came from their study and application 
of economic laws. 

The rest of the book—which takes us through 
a decade of Soviet life, through revolution in 
Mexico and China, through Nazi Germany and 
New Deal Amercia—is the story of how an 
“I” expands by becoming a part of “We.” 
Through battle-fields, famine areas, the building 
of great Soviet plants and cities, the triumph of 
the Soviet workers over economic and social 
forces, the decay of capitalist culture, the awak- 
ening of workers and intellectuals in America 
to the world-wide struggle between life and 
death, Miss Strong finds the answers to the 
problems which she started on her “research 
magnificent.” 

Her intimate contact with the vast creative 
energies of the Soviet proletariat, her own daily 
labors as a journalist who does her bit in the 
building of the new world, clarify for her the 
meaning of that freedom of which she had 
dreamed on the prairies of Nebraska, in the 
slums of St. Louis, on the waterfront of Seattle. 
Freedom, she concludes, is not the endless flee- 
ing from tyrants through the wilderness of one’s 
soul, more and more alone in shrinking spaces, 
not those meaningless scraps of life, but the 
conscious seeking and finding over wider and 
wider areas, forever more complex creation, 
comrades with whom you consult and create. 
Amidst the darkening middle ages falling over 
the capitalist world, she comes to see this 
freedom—of which the Soviet Union has been 
the advance guard—attainable only through the 
organized efforts of the workers and intellectu- 
als everywhere, through the communist move- 


ment in every country. 
JOSEPH FREEMAN 


SOVIET FAMILY LIFE 

FACTORY, FAMILY AND WOMEN IN THE 
SOVIET UNION, by Susan M. Kingsbuhy 
and Mildred Fairchild. Putnams. New 
York. $3.50. 

For the first time in English a complete 
statistical study has been made of the new life 
in the Soviet Union as it affects home and 
family in general and women in_ particular. 
It is the result of five years work on the part 
of the two authors, Susan M. Kingsbury, pro- 
fessor of social economy, and Mildred Fair- 
child, associate professor of social economy, 
both of Bryn Mawr College, who spent a year 
in the USSR for the purposes of this study and 
four years more in translating source material 
and studying developments. 

Their solid, dispassionate report will be con- 
vincing to readers in intellectual and academic 
circles—those who usually shy away from the 
warmer, more enthusiastic accounts of progress 
in the Soviet Union. The book will not itself 
reach the millions of Hearst newspaper readers 
who have followed the recent attacks on the 
workers’ state, but it will be read by writers, 
professors, teachers and speakers. Thus the 
facts presented in the volume will in time 
filter through to the American people. 

One of the most original contributions made 
by the study is a discussion of the family, 
an excellent answer to Hearst propaganda on 
“the destruction of home and family relation- 
ships” in the Soviet state. With access to hither- 
to unpublished sources, Miss Kingsbury, author 
of Part II on Social Life, includes a remarkable 
analysis of the average day of 841 women and 
men. Tables show the amount of time spent by 
women and by men in productive work (in- 
dustry), domestic travel and shopping, personal 
sanitation, self-education, political life, rest and 
leisure, and sleep. 

On family life in general, the authors’ con- 
clusion is: 

“The family of Soviet Russia seems to the 
writers stronger, not weaker, than it was in 
pre-revolutionary years. Its supports today, if 
















they may be called supports, come from a new 
source. Social insurance and the social protec- 
tion of public service shield it from the dangers 
that have arisen with industrialization. Equality 
between men and women and the sharing of 
responsibility for children, under state or gov- 
ernmental supervision, have given new life to 
| age-old personal relationships. Stabilization of 
} economic life through the planned balance of 








productive forces promises life and happiness 
iy o the masses of people, once more, through 
7 he constructive use of their own energies and 
] talents.” (My emphasis. G. H.) 


It is a cautious conclusion. The little phrase, 
) “once more” here implies that the masses of 
] people have at some time before had such 
| “life and happiness”—a suggestion to which the 
i masses themselves would answer an emphatic 
; NO. But on the whole, the writers do not try 
y to take back in qualifying phrases the favorable 
f statements they make. 
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GRACE HUTCHINS 


1 SOVIET PENOLOGY 


e 
h SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS CRIME by Lenka 
von Koerber. Dutton: $3. 
y “The Workers’ Republic,” writes Lenka von 
e€ Koerber in this fine book on Soviet penology, 
e 4 gv “makes no secret of the fact that its penal sys- 
" tem, together with its entire policy, is main- 
e tained in the interest of the working popula- 
e. tion. One has to realize this before one can 
e- understand the essential purport of the Soviet 
rs penal system.” 
S, Thus the administration of justice in the 
e USSR is seen to be both a power for suppress- 
di ing class enemies and a weapon of education. 
n, Basically the idea of punishment is absent; 
e. the entire emphasis is upon the development 
er of a sense of social responsibility within the 
jis prisoner, to interest him in productive work 
n and to direct his energy to definite, socially use- 
he ful spheres of activity. The entire Soviet sys- 
u- tem of prisons is geared for this function. 
e- Miss von Koerber’s book bears eloquent testi- 
mony to this fact. Far from being a statistical 
N survey, it records the observations of a trained 
penologist and sensitive woman, who, thrilled 
ap 4 by the magnitude of what she saw, broadcasts 
IE the truth of it all so “that these improvements 
~ can be adopted by other countries.” 
a What are some of these improvements? In 
si the first place, if possible, imprisonment is re- 
placed by other sentences. 65% of all sentences 
ste * ‘ P ° 
fe consist of those other than imprisonment. Pris- 


on oners may shorten their length of service. This 
is accomplished by reckoning two good days’ 


“ work as equivalent to three day s’ detention. Life 
ny sentences do not exist in the Soviet Union. The 
i, maximum sentence is 10 years. There is, fur- 
ny, thermore, no unpaid labor in the prisons. The 
a prisoner gets from 20 to 50% of the wages of a 
or free worker ; as a rule, two thirds are paid out 
ial to him and one-third is credited to him to be 
paid on his release. The pay varies according 
a to the kind of work done and the skill of the 
“a worker. a : ; 
the Every illiterate prisoner is expected to learn 
ian to write and read. As a result, there has been 
elf an increase in the number of prisoners attend. 
som ing professional schools. 77,000 were pupils in 
ae polytechnical classes in 1931. : 
a The fostering of a strong social sense is one 
aa of the chief aims of the penal system. There 
on is no solitary confinement ; the prisoner is 
‘ nearly always with his comrades. Each prison 
-* has a council of culture, elected by prisoners 
‘ly and managed by the prisoners themselves. All 
bat ie house offenses are judged by the comrades’ 
- court which consists solely of prisoners. Pris- 
we oners are not made to feel segregated; they 
we wear their own clothes: as there are no prison 
ble uniforms. Free speech is not forbidden. Smok- 
- i ing and music-making are allowed and there is 
¢* r plenty of variety in Soviet prison life. 
Psd The success of these improvements is indic- 
a ated in the decreasing number of prisons ne- 
pre: cessary. Out of the 468 prisons in use under the 
= Czarist regime, the number soon dropped to 
i 285 after the Revolution. According to the 


atest inquiry, only 123 are in use. Nor does 
h is mean that the criminals are escaping. In 
= 1931 out of 167 murders committed, for in- 
stance, 163 convictions had been made. 





Miss von Koerber guides us in an intimate 
tour through Soviet prisons, taking us to all 
corners of the land and pointing out all phases 
of prison activity: we see the prisoners holding 
court, spending their free time, watch during 
their illness; we see the re-education of young 
girl and boy vagrants, agricultural prisons, pris- 
ons with “open doors” and so on. The most 
fascinating thing to observe are the wall news- 
papers and their frank, open criticism which is 
very seriously taken by the officials in charge 


of the prisons. 
BEN IRVING 


SOVIET JOURNEY 


SOVIET JOURNEY, by Louis Fischer, Harri- 
son Smith & Robert Haas. 


Readers who are not arm-chair travelers fight 
shy of the genus travel book. This is under- 
standable because most of them are the re- 
cordings of second rate writers whose breath 
is taken away by stops for a day as they flit. 
Travel books on the Soviet Union have, in the 
main, been no exception. Louis Fischer’s 
Soviet Journey is an outstanding exception. 

Perhaps no American understands the Soviet 
Union and its people better than Fischer. Dur- 
ing his twelve years’ residence in the U.S.S.R. 
he has made a sincere effort to understand. He 
has traveled from one end of the country to the 
other many times. Thus equipped he made 
another trip last year. His idea was, as he 
says, “to make the reader see, hear, feel and 
smell Russia.” He has succeeded admirably. 

It is a travel book only insofar as one moves 
from place to place. It is, in fact, the careful 
and mature observation of a man _ viewing 
rapidly changing scenes from a background 
of many years of looking. There are passages 
with which one will disagree. He is sometimes 
prone to patronize, to think to himself between 
the lines, “How much better that would be 
done in America.” There is a touch of naivete 
evident in his reportings of discussions with 
hardened Soviet leaders. But short of a trip 
to the U. S. S. R., it is hard to think of a way 
of getting under the Soviet skin better than by 
reading this book. 

There is no way to epitomize its contents. 
The whole Soviet scene, its history, economics, 
purpose and philosophy is nicely fitted into a 
leisurely tour from Leningrad to Armenia and 
back. 

EDWARD FLEMING 
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Theatre Union’s New 
Dramatic Play 
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By ALBERT MALTZ 
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Civic Repertory Theatre 
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Factory, Family 
and Women in 
the Soviet Union 





By Susan M. Kingsbury 
and Mildred Fairchild 


The result of five years’ work, more 
than a year of which was spent in 
Russia. The book is a vital and en- 
cyclopedic volume containing facts 
found in records, and information 
gathered through the cooperation of 
hundreds of Soviet officials. Part I: 
Industrial Life—trade unions, labor 
codes, collective farming, family care, 
as applied to women. Part II: Social 
Life—factual discussions on social and 
economic security of women, marriage, 
divorce, birth and death rates. With 
65 tables of statistics on all subjects 
treated. $3.50 
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-F.S.U. NOTES 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK 


National Secretary, Friends of the Soviet Union 


New York—Local branches are carry- 
ing protests against the articles written 
by Harry Lang, managing editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, for the Hearst 
Press. Meetings have been held, and 
protest delegations have been sent. New 
York is also starting preparations to give 
a real welcome to our workers’ delega- 
tion when it returns from the Soviet 
Union. Of course, now that the warm 
weather has come, open air meetings 
are being held; during May about 100 
will have taken place. 


Pacific Coast—The National Execu- 
tive Committee at the request of the 
West Coast branches, has sent out to the 
Coast, Ted Bayer, member of our Na- 
tional Committee, and National Anti- 
Hearst Campaign director. He will re- 
main there for about six months, and 
during this period, should be able to 
assist in raising the tempo of our work 
in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


Hartford — A well-attended Anti- 
Hearst meeting was held with James 
Waterman Wise as the main speaker. 
This meeting should give the branch 
many new contacts, and particularly the 
extent of influence of the branch into 
new circles. This branch has decided 
that the Labor Temple is a good con- 
centrating point. They plan to sell the 
SRT at the door, and in the building, 
and concentrate on getting trade union 
membership in the FSU. That is a big 
step forward, and we hope that other 
branches turn more attention to the 
trade union centers of their districts. 


New England—Friend Trebst has 
been sent by the National Executive 
Committee into Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine as a permanent district organizer 
in this territory. This should mean rap- 
id development of FSU work in this 
territory. 


Scranton—A protest meeting was held 
here in answer to the attempts to dis- 
rupt the FSU work in this city. Our 
National Chairman Corliss Lamont and 
Reverend Charles Weber of New York 


were the leading speakers. 


Eastern Pa. and New York State — 
Our National Organizational Secretary 
Hays Jones has just completed a trip 
to our branches located in this territory, 
and prospects are bright for increasing 
= rapid development of our work 

ere. 


Pittsburgh—The District Committee 
has set up an excellent plan of work for 
three months, May Ist to July 31st. Un- 
fortunately, the plan did not include 
the question of finances, but we know 


that they will have to take serious after- 


thoughts on this question. Its goals are » 


high, and we hope that good work is 
done, and its quotas will be reached. 
Our November 1934 delegate from here, 
Bob Whisner, continues to do fine FSU 
work, and has developed into a cracker- 
jack speaker. Regular Saturday after- 
noon picketing of the Hearst paper is 
being established. Keep up the good 
work. 


Detroit—Jules Karstein has been sent 
in to Detroit for permanent work in 
this important center; soon we should 
expect to find this city compete with 
our other leading FSU cities for first 
honors. 


Chicago—Corliss Lamont spoke at a 
large meeting here, and gives the FSU 
a good opportunity to follow up the ex- 
cellent Anti-Hearst Coliseum meeting 
recently held. Work in this city con- 
tinues to develop, and we should expect 
real progress during the coming months. 


Ithaca—This city has come back on 
to the FSU map again, with a reorgan- 
ized branch that is stepping out and do- 
ing things. In its first month of reor- 
ganized existence, the Branch has sent 
in an order for over 100 pamphlets, and 
took advantage of the visit by Hays 
Jones to hold a large public meeting. 
Ithaca expects to make itself a “shock 
brigade” branch. 


Buffalo—This branch has a tenacious 
memory. The Anti-Hearst drive took 
many minds off the extremely important 
campaign for renewal of trade negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. Buffalo 
was not shunted off this track. The 
branch there has kept up the fight for 
trade relations, with letters, postcards 
and public meetings on the subject. All 
branches should take part in this fight, 
which is most important, for American 
workers as well as for the Soviet Union. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY—Several 
branches seem to have let down in 
selling SRT, and are ordering from the 
local book shops. The organization dis- 
approves strongly of this. Book stores 
should be encouraged to take the SRT 
and sell them, and nothing should in- 
terfere with the branches’ sale of SRT. 
Every branch should take a bundle di- 
rect from the National Office and mem- 
bers should sell them in house to house 
canvassing, and at their own meetings 
and trade union halls in an effort to 
boost the FSU and help win new friends 
to the Soviet Union. We know that the 
SRT is our best organizer. Let us give 
him more work to do, Also do not for- 
get to order all your literature direct 
from the National Office. 
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Here’s a map you’ 


The most comprehensive map of the USSR ever 








Il want to own! 
published in English 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4%2 BY 3’ FEET 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED IN 
8 COLORS 


TOOK 5 YEARS 
TO COMPILE 
AND PRODUCE 

















* 
COST $40,000 


4 EXTRA MAPS 
OF VITAL 
INTEREST INSET 
AT BOTTOM 





At last it’s ready! A map of Russia big enough, detailed enough, 
to satisfy every quest for information about the Soviet Union. It lo- 
cates thousands of cities, towns and villages hitherto unrecorded. 
Russian experts assisted in the compilation, and the names of places 
are official. The correct political divisions are outlined. Railroads, 
highways, and a wealth of other data are shown. Much of the rest 
of Asia and Europe is included on the same scale. The four inset 
maps show: Trade Routes to Russia; Economic Asia; The Peoples 
of Europe; and The Peoples of Asia. 


@ The value of the map is doubled by the Hand Book and Index 


which accompanies it. 


48-PAGE HAND BOOK LISTS 10,000 PLACE NAMES 


It gives the correct Soviet name, lo- 
cation on the map, population, trans- 
portation and communication facili- 
ties, 


It presents a detailed analysis of 
the two-fold system of political-ad- 
ministrative division of the Soviet 
Union. 

A special feature is an appendix 
a the Mongolian Peoples Repub- 
ic. 

And of great utility is the section 
devoted to the rules for the trans- 
a of Russian names into Eng- 
ish. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





THE LITERARY DIGEST NEW MAP OF RUSSIA 


INDORSED BY THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


“T have seen the map of the Soviet Union which 
you have published and wish to congratulate you 
on this excellent piece of work. : 

“A map of the U.S.S.R. has long been needed 
and I am glad that the students and others inter- 
ested in the geography of the Soviet Union will 
now have an accurate one available. 


A. TROYANOVSKI” 


USE THIS ORDER FORM 








Educational Department 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, post-paid, the following Literary Digest 
Maps of Soviet Russia, each accompanied by a 48-page 
Hand Book: 

a MAPS, on light map paper, in slip cover, 
at $3. 

——WALL MAPS, on heavy bristol stock, at $5. 
WALL MAPS, on cloth backed stock, at $8. 

Both styles of wall maps are mounted on half-round 
black moldings, with brass hanging rings. 

OO I am enclosing $...... as payment in full. 
O) Send C. O. D. (Check which) 
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A Gold Bond 


based on a successful planned economy 


UNION OF 


Soviet Socialist Republics 


7% Gold Bonds 


GOLD STABILITY:—These bonds are issued in denominations of 
100, 500 and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments are based upon this 
fixed quantity of gold, payable in American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange... Obviously, any further increase in the price of gold 
in terms of the dollar would cause these bonds to appreciate in value. 


SAFETY:—The Soviet Government has unfailingly met all its financial 
obligations throughout the seventeen years of its existence. 


MARKET:—tThe Siate Bank of the U.S. S. R. with a gold reserve 
equivalent to more than $744 millions, agrees to repurchase these 
bonds on demand of the holder at par and accrued interestat any time, 
thus establishing marketability equivalent to that of a demand note. 
Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase National Bank of New York. 


PRICE:—These bonds are offered at 102% of par and accrued interest 
In dollars the price varies with the rise and fall of U.S. currency in terms 
of gold on world exchange markets. 


Circular T-15 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5330 New York 








... a trip abroad 
is not complete without the 


Most interesting country in the world today! milla 


Busy cities, active villages, historic and scenic wonders. 


See Moscow’s Red Square. Take a trip on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway or a Black Sea cruise. All-inclusive rates per 
day are only $15 First Class, $8 Tourist Class, $5 

Third Class. Moscow University offers summer sessions. 


Third Annual Theatre Festival in Moscow September 1 to 10. 


Send now for interesting 
item Booklet SR. INTOURIST, Ine 


U.S. Representative of The Travel Company 
ofthe U. S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 
SERRE 0) oo 6 cea 























For Torgsin Orders , 
see your local bank General Representative in U.S.A. 


or authorized agent at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N Y. 


(RUSSIA) 


Send a Torgsin Order to your relatives 
and friends in the Soviet Union 


Torgsin Stores are located in every 
larger city of the U.S.S.R. and carry 
about 15,000 different domestic and 
imported articles of high quality; 
CLOTHING, SHOES, underwear; 
FLOUR, sugar, coffee, and other 
FOODS; tobaccos, etc. 


Prices compare ee, 
favorably with | 
those in America 


| ORGsIA 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Compass Specials 
to the 


SOVIET UNION 
| 


A Selection of 36 Itineraries covering every section and 
every phase of the social-economic-industrial and cul- 
tural life of the Soviet Union. 

40-62 days tours $216 up 


I 
MOSCOW UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


62 days of Travel and Study under leading Soviet and 
American scholars. 
Summer School and tour including tuition $385 


III 
EXCLUSIVE TOUR to 
MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Personally conducted by 
LEE STRASBERG 


Co-founder of Group Theatre 
Director of Purlitzer Prize Winning Play 
“Men in White” 


42 days tour including visits to theatres in England, 
Scandinavian Countries and France $398 
For descriptive literature of above tours and for an INTER- 
ESTING and CONVENIENT trip to the SOVIET UNION 


Call, write or phone 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU 


55 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 
LOngacre 5-3070 


AGENTS FOR INTOURIST 
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